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ALTHOUGH May is a month devoted not only to the vernal 
impulse, but increasingly to political negotiations—the for- 
eign ministers conference last year and the summit this 
year—our next issue will be devoted to books, to refresh 
the spirit and change the pace. With this spring book issue 
the distinguished critic Leslie A. Fiedler assumes the chair 
previously occupied by our Literary Consultants Granville 
Hicks and Robert Gorham Davis to carry on an august 
tradition in writing a bi-weekly column on books and the 
arts for THE New Leaper. 

Born in Newark, New Jersey, Fiedler was educated at New 
York University and the University of Wisconsin. A winner 
of many awards—Rockefeller, Fulbright and Kenyon Re- 
view Fellow, as well as Resident Fellow in Creative Writing 
at Princeton—he has also been a teacher in many univer- 
sities: the University of Indiana, NYU, Princeton, the Uni- 
versities of Rome and Bologna, and his present home-base, 
Montana State University. A critic and creative writer, 
Fiedler is well known for his books, An End to Innocence, 
The Art of the Essay and his recent critical survey of Ameri- 
can fiction, Love and Death in the American Novel. 

OUR SPRING BOOK ISSUE has a wide variety of subjects 
and a broad spectrum of contributor opinion. 
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e Allan Nevins, Pulitzer prize-winning historian, reviews\ 
Harry V. Jaffa’s Crisis of the House Divided, a study of the 4 
Lincoln-Douglas debates and Lincoln’s pre-Civil War polit. 
cal philosophy. 

e J. Saunders Redding, noted writer and professor at 
Hampton Institute, writes a perceptive essay on “The Sane. 
tions of the American Negro’s Literary Art.” 

e Ford Professor of Sociology at MIT, Daniel Lerner te. 
views Daniel Bell’s The End of Ideology, the book he calls 
the “intellectual autobiography of the generation that will 
be reshaping American life over the next two decades.” 

e Paul Lauter, in a semi-humorous essay on the literary 
antics of Vladimir Nabokov, caters to the joys of the Nabo. 
koviles and the “Platonic quest.” 

e Robert Gorham Davis, Columbia Universiiy Professor of 
English, reviews Leslie Fiedler’s Love and Death in the 
American Novel. 

e Novelist and short story writer Herbert Gold assays C. P. 
Snow’s latest novel, The Affair, and concludes that “Snow's 
work is providing the definitive picture of the English spirit) 
in his portion of the 20th century.” 
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e In a review of Jose Luis de Vilallonga’s Man of sons : 


Texas John Graves, short-story writer and author of the 





























@ Leslie Fiedler begins his contributions with a personal forthcoming Goodbye to a River, writes an essay on how Ig 
essay on this year’s National Book Awards, observing that novels about Spain swallow whole the “myth of Spain.” no 
the ceremonies were “as much a revenge as a tribute: the e And finally, Germaine Brée, whose brilliant studies off th 
public’s, the reviewers’, the publishers’ final revenge on the Proust and Camus have illuminated French letters, writes} yp, 
author.” a discerning essay on the new French writers and writing pr 
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Catholics 
and the 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE WEST VIRGINIA primary will 

be held May 10 and we do not 
know how the religious issue will 
affect the vote. But we do know that 
it played a considerable role in Wis- 
consin, and that liberal Protestants 
were anxious for statements dis- 
couraging the introduction of the re- 
ligious issue in the election. I did 


not sign these statements because I 


thought it was futile to try to elimi- 
nate bigotry from the democratic 
process by high-minded moral sua- 
sion. 

On its lowest level, it is a mani- 
festation of “our gang” resisting 
“your gang.” This phenomenon might 
prompt religious people, who regard 


| their religious loyalty as a majestic 
q enterprise, to recognize how easily 
, it may degenerate into bigotry. On 
| the highest level, it is an example 
} of deductive rather than inductive 
) Teasoning. Starting with the premise 
) that the Catholic church is authori- 
| tarian, deductive logic draws the in- 
} evitable 


conclusion that Catholic 
candidates follow the Pope’s politics 
on every issue. But empirical evi- 
dence runs counter to this conclusion. 
The church is not as monolithic as 
it is supposed to be and, in any case, 
the ethos of a nation does much to 


erode the church’s authority, even 


when it attempts to sway political 
Opinion. 

The evidence is clear, not only in 
our own country but in Western 
Europe. Western continental democ- 
tay has been preserved and ex- 
pressed in Germany, Belgium and 
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‘The religious issue is one form of irrelevance 


which prompts political judgments’ 


Presidency 


Holland by two parties, the Socialist 
and the Catholic parties, sometimes 
in rivalry and sometimes in coopera- 
tion. Both parties are anathema to 
American “liberal opinion.” 

In Poland, a Catholic Cardinal is 
tolerated by, and tolerates, a Com- 
munist regime. This is a curious 
partnership in which two forms of 
internationalism have a common 
ground, a common devotion to the 
nation: First Secretary Wladyslaw 
Gomulka is a national Communist 
who barely escaped death at Stalin’s 
hand; and the church over which 
Cardinal Wyszynski presides has long 
been a spiritual arm of Polish na- 
tionalism. 

When Garibaldi started his cam- 
paign for the unification of Italy, 
he was warned that the parish priests 
would oppose him. Garibaldi an- 
swered that he would not draw such 
a conclusion without specific facts 
to support it. He was rewarded for 
his empiricism by finding many 
parish priests on his side. 

When Senator John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts assures us that he sup- 
ports the First Amendment, I ‘see 
no reason to doubt him. He is not my 
choice for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination but I suspect he 
will lean over backward to prove 
that he is not under clerical control. 
The late Chancellor Heinrich Briining 
of the Weimar Republic adopted this 
policy to prove the reality of “lay 
Catholicism.” Some of my secular 
friends assure me that Kennedy can 
be trusted because he is Catholic by 


tradition and not by deep devotion. 
I do not know Kennedy at all; but 
I know a very devout Catholic; the 
junior Democratic Senator from Min- 
nesota, Eugene McCarthy, whom I 
would trust as much as I would 
Kennedy. 

Since so much _anti-Catholicism 
stems from Protestant sources, | am 
rather relieved that the most vocal 
anti-Catholic describes himself as a 
“humanist.” He thinks the Pope is 
the head of a great power structure 
and is a “foreign Sovereign” to whom 
you cannot owe fealty without be- 
traying your country. Incidentally, [ 


’ wish the Vatican had more authority 


over the American hierarchy than 
it seems to have; for its attitude to- 
ward the 
seems more enlightened than that of 


dilemmas of coexistence 


our American bishops. 

The, intgusion of the religious issue 
is, of @oiirse, only one of many forms 
of irrelevance which prompt political 
judgments and decisions. In this 
ethnically pluralistic nation we all 
know about the “balanced ticket,” 
containing at least a Jew, a Catholic 
and a Protestant, and more recently 
in the North, a Negro. The late “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, 
built his machine on attracting the 
votes of these ethnic groupings. 

Ethie: and religious loyalties are 
only two of the many irrational and 
irrelevant considerations which effect 
the choices of voters. The worship 
of the hero is another irrelevance. 
Eisenhower is the latest of a long 
line of war heroes elevated to the 








Presidency. Among them, only An- 
drew Jackson was a political force in 
his own right. Eisenhower, in addi- 
tion to his aura as a war hero, did 
possess a charismatic gift of im- 
pressing himself upon people as a 
“decent” human. being who liked 
people and wanted to be liked. 
Since the American Presidency not 
only has great power but a symbolic 
function as well, the President being 
a kind of elected “monarch,” one 
whether this latter gift 
should be regarded as_ irrelevant. 
When IJ think of his probable Re- 
publican successor, Vice President 
Richard Nixon, I hope it will not be 
regarded as irrelevant. For Nixon 


wonders 


may very well be shrewder than the 
President and more politically mind- 
ed and adept, but I remember how 
he clawed his way up the political 
ladder until it became politically wise 
to be respectable. I hope that the 
distaste for his kind of political 
shrewdness will seep from the Wash- 
ington political observers to the gen- 
eral populace. 

This not a complete catalogue of 
the irrationalities and irrelevancies 
which influence the electorate. Such a 


catalogue would be endless and 


would require the analysis of a 
political expert. But one obvious ir- 
rationality remains to be mentioned 
in even a cursory survey. That is 
the tendency to hold the Administra- 
tion responsible for whatever pros- 
perity or adversity the nation en- 
joys or suffers at the time of the 
election, 

We deal with our Presidents as the 
Chinese dealt with their Emperors, 
holding the “Son of Heaven” re- 
sponsible even for natural catastro- 
phes occurring during their regimes. 
The logic which prompts this judg- 
ment is very rough and faulty, but 
politically very potent. An inflated 
prosperity, which soon burst into the 
Great Depression, was certainly more 
responsible for Herbert Hoover’s vic- 
tory than was Al Smith’s Catholicism, 
or even the prohibition issue, or the 
fact that Smith—with his “Brown 
Derby”—was the obvious symbol of 
an urban democracy to which an 
agrarian democracy was not yet 
reconciled, 

The irrationalities of politics are 
so obvious and so numerous that one 
suspects that “healthy” democracies, 
such as our own and that of the 
British, represent either the triumph 





NIXON AND EISENHOWER: WILL 'CHARISMATIC GIFT' BE IRRELEVANT? 





of a residual wisdom over ' :¢ obvious 


are the 
fruit of the power of a great tradi. 
tion which will survive <espite the 
foolishness of men. The on'y consol. 
tion in dealing with the irrationalities 


absurdities of politics 


of democratic politics is the fact that 
authoritarian politics are more fook 
ish and dangerous. For authoritari- 
anism invests an elite with a mo. 
nopoly of power and ageravates the 
natural foolishness of human pas. 
sions and interests with the pride 
of power which, when not checked, 
becomes extravagant. 

Considering the hazards of demo. 
cratic politics and the even greater 
hazards of authoritarianism, one has 
a feeling of apprehension about the 





future of the many nations now being| 
born. If a highly literate nation can} 
be so irrational, what shall we hope} 
for in the future from the new x 
tions, with very low literacy rates? | 

A more optimistic conclusion about 
the fate of democracy among the 
hazards of irrationality of even very 
literate men is that the various irra- 
tionalities cancel each other out and 
leave room for a residual wisdom. 
Even ignorant and interested men 
have enough sense to know when the 
shoe pinches, though they may nol 
have the skill to manufacture a shoe. 
That is the wisdom which make) 
democracy a guard against injustice. 
Unfortunately, it does not avail to/ 
guarantee the wisdom of democratic’) 
states in foreign policy. i 

In that realm the wisdom of i 
common man may merely suffice to 
insist on avoiding the perils of war’ 
and insuring high living standard:¢ 
Both pressures are a hazard to a wise 
foreign policy; and they suggest thal 
we are at a disadvantage in a contest] 
with a nation under the rule of a0) 
elite. For all we know, the Eisen§ 
hower popularity may be derived no 
only from the aura of a war hero 
and the charismatic gift of a decen! 
man, but from the inclination to play 
down the perils of the nation and 
to interfere as little as possible wil 
the supposed securities and comfort 
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of an “affluent society.” 
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riDAY, ApRIL 8, was a_ sadly 
nad day in the United 
States Senate. It had the atmosphere 
of a first class funeral. For nearly 
two months the best men from the 
Northern and Western states had been 
quietly explaining that the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that “the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any state on account of 
race, color or previous condition of 
servitude,” and that the very next 
paragraph sets forth in the plainest 
of language “that Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation.” 

Abundant evidence was adduced 
from the report of the Civil Rights 
Commission to show that hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes in Southern 


‘) states have their rights of suffrage 


systematically denied, But when the 


" appropriate legislation to remedy this 
_ condition was presented to the Senate, 


Southern statesmen yelled bloody 
murder and shouted repetitiously that 
it was unconstitutional. 

But the chief argument by the men 
from the magnolia states was that 
almost 100 years ago the South had 
suffered from the Reconstruction. 
They seemed to get a perverse pleas- 
ure out of generally agitating this 
ancient wound, a matter which should 
be gone into by a first-class Freudian. 
It has no relation to laws or con- 
stitutions or anyone’s right to vote, 
but this sort of ceremonial oratory 
has gone on for seven weeks. North- 
em listeners have tried to stay awake 
and be on hand to vote. 

And then, under the slick leader- 
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By William E. Bohn 


One More Vote 
On Civil Rights 


ship of Lyndon Johnson, the whole 
thing came to an end: a final vote. 
The presiding officer 
“The question is on the passage of 
the bill.” And when the votes were 
counted, it appeared that the only 
negative voices were those of the 
little bloc of 18 men from the back- 
ward-looking South. 

The 1960 Civil Rights Bill is not 
much of a piece of legislation. Again 
and again during the tiresome seven 
Senators had tried to add 
broadening amendments. Men like 
Paul Douglas (D-IIl.), Joseph Clark 
(D-Pa.) and Jacob °K. Javits (R- 
N.Y.) had tried to add clauses af- 
fording some support to the Executive 
branch in its efforts to make school 
desegregation more than a token af- 
fair. But the infinitely clever Johnson 
had everything sewed up. In the end, 
virtually all there was left was the 
article providing that “referees” ap- 
pointed by Federal courts would, 
after all of the proper moves had 
been made, see that properly qualified 
Negroes could not be unceremonious- 


announced: 


weeks 


ly ejected from voting-places. 

I cannot pretend to have any ex- 
pert knowledge of this rather com- 
plicated provision. But it does seem 
to me plain that in many areas of 
the South this machinery is unlikely 
to produce any results satisfactory to 
the non-voting Negroes, Suppose, for 
that a highly educated 
Negro college professor or clergyman 


example, 


living 100 miles from any Federal 
court is politely steered away from 
the polling-place. He must travel 100 
miles or have his lawyer do so for 
him. He must secure appointment of 
his home 


a “referee,” return to 


grounds with this powerful assistant 
and finally—we hope-—have justice 
done. And all this in an anti-Negro 
atmosphere. 

I may be wrong, but it looks to 
me as if only a few exceptionally 
fortunate Negroes in especially favor- 
able situations will get any benefit 
from this painfully hammered-to- 
gether piece of legislation. 

Despite the fact that this legisla- 
tive confection may be of little use, 
the liberal members of the Senate 
closed the long fight in optimistic 
mood and [| think I understand their 
frame of mind. Jn the first place, 
the pattern of the conflict held firm 
right through the seven weeks. When 
a vote was taken involving first prin- 
ciples, the result would be: 82 votes 
to 18. This structure is solid and has 
the air of permanence. In the long 
run, 18 cannot stand up against 82. 

I wish that I could do justice to 
some of the men in the Senate. The 
rules and traditions of this ancient 
body are crazy; its actions sometimes 
seem silly. But in its seats are first- 
class men by the dozen. [ want to 
say to my readers: Don’t become im- 
patient; don’t lose faith. In the end, 
the Congress of the United States 
will make good—especially in the 
field of civil rights. 

The three men J mentioned above 
made especially brilliant records 
during this long, tiresome struggle. 
On that last day Democrat Douglas 
rose and said of Republican Javits: 
“The Senator from New York has 
been magnificent in this whole fight. 
. . « The privilege of working with 
him and with other Senators on the 
other side of the aisle who felt 
similarly is one of the memories 
which [| shall always cherish.” And 
at the very end he made this promise: 
“But those of us from the North and 
West on this side of the aisle, and 
our few but gallant allies on the 
other side, are not ending this fight 
with any whimper of failure. We shall 
carry this issue to the public and be 
back again soon to renew our drive 
for a more meaningful and robust 
proposal.” 








By Chester Bowles 


EW PUBLIC policies have been sub- 
ae to more scrutiny and pres- 
sure in the last few years than the 
twin issues of arms and arms con- 
trol, True, the attention given to 
arms has far exceeded that given to 
arms control, but our policies on 
both issues have been equally con- 
fused and the controversies surround- 
ing them have refused to fall into 
any particular pattern. Yet the ex- 
pectation is that if the May 16 sum- 
mit meeting results in agreement on 
any subject, that subject is likely to 
have something to do with arms con- 
trol. 

Clearly, our defense debacle and 
our disarmament debacle are inter- 
related (although to a degree each 
has an inner logic of its own). They 
around two fundamental 
truths: (1) Arms races throughout 
history have usually ended in war. 


center 


(2) Unpreparedness and unilateral 
or unsafeguarded disarmament have 
usually ended in national catastrophe. 
Many of our major difficulties stem 
from attempts to separate these two 
truths in our thinking. 

A fresh approach to our dilemma 


of both 


propositions as parallel routes to 


demands the recognition 
disaster. Some who recognize this 
fact recoil from what they see and 
tell us that our only alternative is 
to leave the outcome to fate. But such 
defeatism, however understandable, 
is potentially catastrophic. 

Viewed from the defense perspec- 
tive on survival, our problem is how 
to keep up with the arms race. Viewed 
from the human perspective on sur- 





CHESTER BOWLES, advisor to Senator 
John F. Kennedy in his bid for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, 
was recently appointed chairman of 
the party’s Platform Committee. A 
Congressman from Connecticut, he has 
served as Governor of that state (1949- 
51) and as Ambassador to India 
(1951-53). His books include The 
New Dimensions of Peace and Ameri- 
can Policy in a Revolutionary World. 





vival. our problem is how to curtail 
it. These two perspectives seem des- 
tined to live or die together, an in- 
separable if unstable combination. 
Consequently, the central question 
facing us at the moment is how io 
pursue simultaneously the policies of 
rearmament and disarmament, of 
arms and arms control. 

There are critics who insist that 
the task is impossible. They regard 
the policies as inherently conflicting 
—economically at odds, politically 
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WHERE ARMAMENT |: 
MEETS DISARMAMENT |: 


A vast new research program is required to develop policies for both simultaneously | 


pro 
agr 
unmanageable and_ psychologically | has 
frustrating. On specific issues these } ple 
policies would seem to pull naturally § sys 
in opposite directions; even their oan 
moods seem competitive. But it is | sid 





high time that we faced these issues | 
for what they are: two sides of the } tion 
same coin. 6 wal 

The greatest current controversies } pre 
in the nuclear field are excellent § test 
up-to-date examples. They concern } wor 
nuclear tests and the transfer of F firs 
nuclear weapons. A brief resume of § sys 
each might shed light on the prob- § of 
lems we can continue to expect asf} we 
we pursue rearmament and disarma: § whi 
ment together. f pro 


UCLEAR TESTING has never been ura 
N a simple issue. It was not near-f) pos 
ly as simple as Vice President} cou 
Richard Nixon thought in October) ren 
1956, when he denounced Adlai / on- 


Stevenson’s test suspension proposal 9 pro 





as “catastrophic nonsense.” Nor was 7 


3 
2 
a 
¢ 


tion 
it as simple as Nixon indicated in ; bor 
November 1959, when he took the > Th 
other side of the question and an- § iss 
nounced that anyone urging a It § Sur 
sumption of nuclear tests was “igno- § fall 
rant of the facts” (a statement, in- § me 
cidentally, which throws a curious @ | 
shadow over President Eisenhower’ § in 


subsequent decision that pending any § mo 
for 


At 
Viti 
Vie 
spe 
cle 





further moratorium or agreement We 
consider ourselves “free to resume 
testing”). 

Surely our patient negotiators. now § 
in the 18th month of the three-power | 
nuclear test talks in Geneva, do not 
regard the issue as a simple one.” 
Since October 31, 1958, when these | the 
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ulks began, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union have been painfully attempting 
i) find an acceptable formula for 
inspection and control to allow the 
discontinuance of tests. 

The latest Soviet proposal and 
the Eisenhower-Macmillan counter- 
proposal have now brought within 
striking distance the possibility for 


\a summit agreement on a_ nuclear 


test ban, Seventeen articles out of a 
proposed 22-article treaty have been 
agreed upon. In principle, the USSR 
has committed itself to accept a com- 
plex global monitoring and control 
system that will include foreign ob- 
servers and inspectors operating in- 
side Russia. 

A treaty based on these proposi- 
tions would be a tremendous step for- 
ward, even if it did not cover the 
presently undetectable small bomb 
tests conducted underground. It 
would set into motion the world’s 
first trial inspection 
system, It would initiate the process 
of international controls for which 
we have waited so long, and upon 
which the chances for all further 
progress directly depend. 

Of course there is still a meas- 
urable gulf between the Soviet pro- 
posal and the British-American 
counter-proposal. Critical differences 


international 


/Temain over the number and kind of 


Adlai 7 


on-site and off-site inspections to be 
provided under the treaty. The dura- 
tion of the moratorium on small 
bomb testing still has to be decided. 
The chances are that neither of these 
issues will be resolved prior to the 
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summit meeting. Moreover, the pit- 
falls which could prevent final agree- 
ment are still very much with us. 
Despite our latest official position 
in favor of a treaty coupled with a 
moratorium on small bomb tests, 
forces in the Pentagon and the 
Atomic Energy Commission remain 
Vitally interested in resuming tests. 
Viewing matters from a defense per- 
spective, they are eager to make 
cleaner bombs, test the proposed 
nuclear charges for the warheads of 
the Polaris and Minuteman missiles, 
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improve the small warheads for the 
Nike-Zeus anti-missile and develop 
small, tactical, battlefield weapons. 
Press reports indicate that prepara- 
tions are underway for the resump- 
tion of certain nuclear tests within 
a matter of months if the talks in 
Geneva and Paris fail. 

Yet Phillip Farley, the State De- 
partment expert on disarmament and 
atomic energy, recently told the 
Senate Disarmament Subcommittee 
that the United States would benefit 
more than any other nation from 
a test ban. And one highly important 
factor which lends an air of un- 
reality to the argument about whether 
we should or should not resume tests 
is the feeling that we are not really 
able to resume them anyway. 

Walter Lippmann has suggested 
that if we did “there would be an 
uproar around the world. Quite 
competent and cool observers believe 
that the uproar would bring about 
a special meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to pro- 
test against our action, and that if 
the question were put to a vote, we 
should be lucky to get 10 votes out 
of 80.” Lippmann may be exag- 
gerating a little, but there can be no 
doubt that the damage to our moral 
position would be enormous if we 
resumed tests. 

Thus we are facing another real 
dilemma. If current negotiations fail. 
we will still not be able to resume 
testing without bearing the full brunt 
of world opinion, If we allow the 
test ban negotiations to drag on, 
the Russians will get what they have 
wanted all along—an informal, de 
facto suspension of tests which leaves 
the rest of the world without any 
means to determine whether the 
USSR is behaving. 

No one who really hopes for the 
successful conclusion of the test 
negotiations will readily agree that 
nuclear tests, however small, should 
be resumed as long as there remains 
a chance, however small, that agree- 
ment will be reached. At the same 
time, we know that an indefinite sus- 
pension of tests without controls 


could damage our military capability. 
This is especially true when we have 
no way of assuring that the Soviet 
Union has refrained from secret 
tests. 

This is why a one-year moratorium 
on small bomb testing, as a quid pro 
quo for a treaty with a meaningful 
inspection system, would, I think, be 
a good bargain—providing it is care- 
fully meshed with an effective joint 
research program conducted on a 
crash basis and designed to close the 
present gap in our ability to detect 
underground explosions. 

The divergent perspectives of de- 
fense and disarmament converge on 
the inspection question. More re- 
liable scientific preparation, in depth, 
might already have saved us much 
time, uncertainty and embarrassment. 
To the degree that forces within the 
governments involved desire to test 
regardless of whether tests can be 
detected, a solution for the detection 
problem would not end this con- 
troversy. But it would end a source 
of tremendous confusion and obstruc- 
tion which has hitherto vexed all of 
our arms control efforts, and it is 
the only way our defense planners 
can be assured that the technological 
prohibitions flowing from a complete 
test ban will apply against the Soviet 
Union too. 

In a field in which progress on all 
sides is difficult, it would be prudent 
to concentrate on those areas where 
more accurate scientific information 
might tip the scales of policy. One 
obvious area for effort is to improve 
the scientific underpinning of the 
controversy over the detection of 
underground tests. Since we have not 
moved ahead with vigor to close this 
major technical gap in the past, it is 
essential that we do so now. 


HE CONTROVERSY over the sharing 
Be nuclear weapons is the second 
major current example of how the 
different perspectives of defense and 
disarmament converge in the scien- 
tific and technical context of controls. 
Our strategic planners are legitimate- 
ly worried because the amount of 











available reaction time in case of 
attack is coming closer and closer 
to zero. They are concerned over how 
to speed the transfer of nuclear 
weapons for use if and when an 
attack occurs. 

Our nuclear weapons now in 
Britain, for instance, are physically 
separated from the missiles which 
can carry them and which are under 
British control. The Administration 
reportedly now wants to make atomic 
weapons available to Britain as war- 
heads for IRBMs manned by British 
crews and for air-to-air missiles car- 
ried by British interceptors. Such a 
move could be a precedent for similar 
action in the case of other allies. 

Reportedly, too, the Administra- 
tion wants to do this under the Presi- 
dent’s “inherent powers” as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Leading members of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy have publicly chal- 
lenged the legal propriety of such 
a move. At a press conference on 
February 3 the President himself, to 
the consternation of his advisers, 
undermined carefully presented De- 
fense and State Department views by 
adopting the contrary approach that 
a change would be needed in the 
present atomic energy law which pro- 
hibits “transfers” of weapons from 
our “custody” and “control.” 

From the defense perspective, Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad has been warn- 
ing that the need for instantaneous 
defensive action in case of attack now 
requires that nuclear warheads be 
made available to some of our allies 
on some new basis inside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In case 
of war, he stresses, there won’t be 
time to negotiate a formal transfer. 
He has tentatively suggested that one 
solution might be an atomic-armed 
international “fire brigade” to op- 
erate under NATO colors, but the 
proposal is still an embryonic one 
and Administration lawyers are des- 
perately striving to prove that the 
“custody” of nuclear warheads would 
technically remain in 
hands. 


The Constitutional, legal and policy 


American 


arguments which these developments 
have opened up are still gathering 
clouds on Capitol Hill. 

First, there was the astonishing 
attempt to bottle up a Constitutional 
debate by a classified presentation to 
the Joint 
Energy. 

Second, the President’s remarks 
suggested that signals had once more 


Committee on Atomic 


been seriously crossed between the 
White House and the departments 
concerned. 

Third, there is a growing feeling 
that what were intended to be specific 
Congressional restrictions on the 
custody and control of nuclear weap- 
ons have been greatly eased by Ad- 
ministrative interpretation. 

Fourth, the Administration’s eager- 
ness to avoid a Congressional debate 
on this subject has been especially 
disquieting. Only last July, many 
Senators and Congressmen expressed 
their misgivings over the substance 
and manner of the Administration’s 
handling of certain new agreements 
NATO countries _per- 
mitting the exchange of nuclear in- 
formation. 
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Naturally, from the disarmament 
perspective, there has long been ac- 
tive concern over the spread of 
nuclear weapons. It has always been 
highly improbable that the world’s 
other 90 nations would be content 
io allow the United States, Britain 
and the Soviet Union to preserve 
their nuclear monopoly in the absence 
of international controls. 

In its helpful new pamphlet, “The 
Nth Country Problem and Arms Con- 
trol,” the National Planning Associa- 
tion suggests that 1] more countries 
have the scientific and industrial ca- 
pacity to follow France into the 
nuclear club with actual weapons 
over the next five years: Belgium, 
Canada, West Germany, India, Italy. 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechos- 
lovakia, East Germany and Commu- 
nist China. Just behind them are 
eight more countries with a similar 
prospect over a slightly longer period 
of time. All of this means that the 
nuclear club is the least exclusive 








club in the world, and now member fide 
can in no sense be vetoe« at the whin bi: 
of the self-conscious elite who noy and 
belong. = 
Once more there would seem to by “ 
surface evidence that the defense anj \ 
disarmament perspectives are off 
complementary. One view stresses the the 
arr 


need for a wider sharing of nucleg 
weapons, arguing that denying ow i 


allies a capacity which our probably 
5 ‘ee j ing 
enemy already has is suicidal in a vA 


era of split-second strategy. The other 


view stresses the equally realistic dan. poy 
tol 





ger that a further proliferation of 
weapons increases the likelihood thap “? 
they will never be brought under con. 7 
trol. and that the dangers of the 


accidental or deliberate triggering of 


ave 
tio 
a nuclear war will be corresponding: 
ly enhanced. 

But these divergent perspectives 
under closer examination. may not be 
unalterably opposed. Once more what 
chance there may be for reconcilia 
tion lies in the field of control sys 
tems, It is probably predicated on 
new procedural answers to this order 
of questions: What specific steps, i! 
any, are consistent with both de 
require 





fense and disarmament 
ments? What new arrangements in- 
side NATO can be made to preset! 
simultaneously the steadiest deterrent 
and the least provocation to outside 
aggression? What system can maxing 
ize the dedication of nuclear tech@ fn 
nology to common purposes anj ‘i 
minimize the sense of deprivation 
which now serves as an_ incentive 


for non-nuclear powers to becom] 





nuclear? ; 
The answers are not likely to 
found in the indiscriminate grantin 








of nuclear weapons to just any all) ms 
as some of the President’s press ol for 
ference remarks might be read ‘ Cy 
favor. Similarly, the answer is nd Re 
likely to be found in the simple sat in 
faction of hoarding our own nucleat is 





weapons while refusing to conside! 
the very real prospect of the spread 
of nuclear weapons over our objet 
tion and without our help. Now tha 
the French example is before them 
the fifth to Nth powers can 00 
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fdently be expected to exert in- 
creasing pressure on us, the British 
and the Russians to placate in one 
manner or another their desire for 
nuclear prestige. 

Within NATO it may be timely 
and possible, under the urgency of 
these new pressures, to negotiate new 
arrangements for a recognized and 
equitable division of labor. Such ar- 
rangements might be based on accept- 
ing the proposition that there is no 
NATO equality of weapons, man- 
power, finances or industrial produc- 
tion. It might involve general ac- 
ceptance throughout the alliance of 
assignments of roles and missions to 
avoid useless rivalries and duplica- 
tion. 

NATO 


members in 


Internal involvement of 


non-nuclear control, 
supervision, observation and _plan- 
ning activities might help to divert 
the ambitions of some members to 
emulate France. Development of a 
credible, overall NATO nuclear deter- 
rent strategy itself could reduce the 
provocations of separate 
deterrents and even reassure the 
Russians. Joint scientific research in- 
side NATO could be of great poten- 
tial value in the fields of both arms 
and arms control. 

Outside NATO the threatened 
spread of nuclear weapons is bound 
to have equally profound effects. 
There can be little private gratifica- 
tion in the Kremlin, for instance, 
over the prospect of an independent 
nuclear capability in Communist 

hina or in restless East Germany. 

Out of mutual danger, too, may 
come new opportunities for agree- 
ments based on mutual interest. In 
its recent significant study on “The 
USSR and Eastern Europe,” prepared 
for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Columbia-Harvard 
‘esearch Group may have had this 
mind when it said: “In the long 
mun, we may come to regard the 


nuclear 


Ussians as our most conservative 
and responsible adversary, as we ex- 
Plore the possibilities of common in- 
lest in limiting certain aspects of 
€ arms race.” This may appear 
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extraordinary, but it is in no sense 
impossible. 


ANGEROUS deficiencies in our 

military and strategic positions 
have accrued from our lingering pre- 
occupation with the reckless single 
strategy of massive retaliation. The 
strategy itself was the normal out- 
growth of our fixation on big bombs 
and balanced budgets. The continuing 
effectiveness of our deterrent strategy 
now depends on our ability to muster 
the skill, nerve and wherewithal to 
equip ourselves with multiple strate- 
gies for defense, By the same token, 
our chances for a world of greater 
safety and freedom depend on our 
ability to develop multiple strategies 
for peace. 

Our inadequacy in the field of 
arms control research is obviously 
one of our most glaring short- 
comings. I have already discussed 
instances where advance technical 
preparation in depth might have 
spelled progress where we now have 
frustration and defeat. Additional 
examples keep occurring: 

¢ Why has so little been done to 
implement the report issued on 
March 16, 1959 by a panel of seis- 
mologists under the direction of 
Lloyd V. Berkner? It outlined a 
three-year program of research and 
development which it thought would 
restore to full efficiency the inspec- 
tion system for bomb tests agreed 
upon in 1958 at Geneva. 

¢ Many distinguished atomic 
scientists now feel that the addition 
to the detection network of a series 
of unmanned seismic stations which 
could pick up small earth shocks 
might get the Geneva test conference 
over its last hurdles. Why is the 
push not being made? 

e Time and again Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), chairman of 
the Senate Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee, which has done such outstanding 
and effective work in this field, has 
sought an appropriation of $400,000 
which the State Department wants for 
its own use in procuring special 
foreign policy studies relating to dis- 





armament, weapons control and pos- 
sible technical means for enforce- 
ment. Time and again the funds have 
been refused. Yet the costs and the 
risks of not moving ahead in these 
areas are mounting daily; $400,000 
is one-thousandth of one per cent of 
our annual defense budget. 

And where is our system of values? 
If one asks his 10-year-old son to- 
day whether in his lifetime he thinks 
it might be possible to take a fishing 
trip to the moon, the boy is likely 
to answer unhesitatingly, “Yes.” If 


he is asked whether he thinks it will 


‘ ever be possible to get missiles under 


international control, he is likely to 
answer unhesitatingly, “No.” 

We are, I am afraid, living in a 
fool’s paradise of complacency. What 
will end it short of catastrophe, I do 
not pretend to know. But I do know 
that we have a right to worry, and 
we have an obligation to propose 
those things which seem sensible. 

One of the latter is Massachusetts 
Senator John F. Kennedy’s new pro- 
posal for an Arms Control Research 
Institute embodied in a bill he has 
introduced in the Senate, and in a 
companion bill which I have intro- 
duced in the House. 

We propose to give this new agen- 
cy the responsibility for a vast new 
research effort to fill those gaps 
which science and technology can 
fill in our preparation for peace and 
disarmament, The Arms Control Re- 
search Institute would conduct 
studies in the physical, natural and 
social sciences relevant to specific 
disarmament issues. It would be an 
excellent center for coordinating our 
participation in the joint research 
activities which may be agreed upon 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Institute could 
clearing house for arms 
proposals—deliberately organized to 
bring ideas and people together on 
a practical basis for peace. If the 
Institute operates as I hope it would 
operate, we will be able to say with 
more assurance than we can today 
that our efforts for arms control are 
a vital part of American policy. 


also be a 
control 








‘Power is held firmly in the hands of a group which refuses any possibility of change 


HENEVER I RETURN to Turkey 
an old idea recurs to me. 
If the Turks had not settled on the 
Bosphorus 500 years ago, Western 
Europe would now be having an even 
harder time defending itself against 
Communist expansion, and the whole 
Southeast Mediterranean and _ the 
Middle East would probably have 
long ago fallen under the same domi- 
nation as Communist Southeast 
Europe. Though the West and the 
Balkan peoples have suffered under 
Turkish hegemony, and both con- 
sidered the Turkish conquest of Con- 
stantinople the greatest calamity that 
could have befallen Christianity and 
the civilized world, retrospectively 
one must be thankful to the Turks 
for having kept the keys to the 
Dardanelles firmly in their hands. 
When I mentioned this thought 
to a young Turkish intellectual who 
was taking me on a tour to the 
Black Sea, he was so moved and 
excited by it that he rushed to tell 
it to all his friends. “We never 
thought,” they told me, “that that 
was the most profound meaning of 
our historical position in this part 
of the world.” Yet every Turk seems 
to feel instinctively that his country 
is the last bulwark of the West 
against Soviet expansion. On that 
question there is no disagreement 
among Turks and on that account 
they seem to be the only Middle East 
Moslems not suffering from an in- 
feriority complex. To have a mission 
in the world seems to have helped 
them in part to cope with their frus- 
trations. 
Yet the 


modern generation of 


By Bogdan Raditsa 





The riots which exploded in Istan- 
bul and Ankara last week are mani- 
festations of a deep-seated and 
long-standing dissatisfaction among 
students and intellectuals with the 
economic and political policies of 
the Menderes regime. Here Bogdan 
Raditsa, professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University and a recent visitor to 
Turkey, examines the causes of the 
present dissatisfaction against the 
background of Turkey’s varied past. 





Turks is suffering another form of 
frustration. For the first time in the 
many years I have visited the coun- 
try I found discontent and restless- 
ness among the intellectuals, not only 
for economic and political reasons, 
but for intellectual and moral ones 
as well. Basically, it is a crisis of an 
intelligentsia which has emerged in 
a country which has never had an 
urban middle class, as other Balkan 
and East European countries have 
had, Born and bred of Kemal Ata- 
turk’s revolution, the intellectuals 
look on present Turkish develop- 
ments with both disillusion and dis- 
may. 

For them Ataturk’s revolution was 
intended as a progressive. modern 
social and intellectual change trans- 
forming the decrepit Ottoman Em- 
pire into a new society. But the old 
Empire remained, dormant among 
the ruins, and today they are afraid 
that Turkish secularization has been 
slowed down or halted and that Islam 
is thriving once more, with a revival 
of old rituals and increasing power 
for the hodzas, The intellectuals can- 
not bear to see Ataturk’s great work 


; 


BEHIND THE TURKISH CRISISi 


and revolutionary élan dissipated and 
diverted into a dark impasse. 
These young men and women who 
have made a new middle class are 
sensitive to everything said and 
written in the West, and they look 
at their present position with dismal) 





hopelessness. More than ever before! 
they feel isolated from the West and| 
they have begun to believe that not 
only has the West forgotten them, but) 
that it wants to keep them isolated} 
from the Western intellectual dia. 
logue. “All the West wants from us.” 
they say, “is to be good soldiers.” 

The reason for this moral and in- 
tellectual crisis can be traced to re: 
cent internal political developments J 
The present Democratic party Gov-| 
ernment, under the leadership of] 
President Celal Bayar and Prime 
Minister Adnan Menderes, broke thef 
continuity begun 40 years ago byf 
Ataturk’s revolutionary dynamism. 
Though 10 years ago the majority o! 
with | the 
newly risen Democratic party—eny 
couraged by the way free election 
were held for the first time in Turkish 
history and by the way orderly trans 
fer of power took place—they are} 
now afraid that the Turkish political!’ 
world is falling back into the old) 
rut: power held firmly in the hands) 





young intellectuals sided 





of a group which refuses any possi 
bility of change. 

The world at large and the Balkan: 
especially (where no free election 
or orderly transfer of power haves 
taken place since the prewar years fe 
were greatly heartened by the polit ; 
cal transition from the long semi 
dictatorial regime of the old Ref 
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publican party, led by Ismet Inonu, 
into the hands of a new majority. 
No coup d état was required, and 
no military intervention against the 
popular will took place, so that demo- 
cratic rule seemed permanently es- 
tablished. The state economy was 
transformed by major participation 
of free enterprise. Political freedoms 
were strengthened in a civilian life 
that knew little about civil rights. 
Freedom of the press, so vital to the 
Turks, became a reality. (Turkey has 
the largest number of newspapers in 
all the Balkans and the Middle East.) 

Why, suddenly, after that remark- 
able change in which all political 
forces in modern Turkey took a con- 
structive part, did the country stop 
its progress? Why are the Demo- 
cratic party leaders who fought so 
hard to gain power democratically 
now repeating the old mistakes and 
suppressing the opposition? And why 
have riots now erupted? 

Answering these questions is not 
easy. Without doubt, Menderes is an 
intelligent, dynamic man with great 
personal and national ambition and 
a keen sense of power. He has sound 
economic ideas and he has vastly im- 
proved conditions for 
farmers. In fact, he finds his greatest 
support in the countryside rather 
than in urban areas, where the mid- 


economic 


dle class is suffering from his eco- 
nomic reforms. Menderes’ major 
flaw is his passion for unplanned and 
strange economic ventures, He has 
started an unnecessary and uneco- 
nomic beautification of old Istanbul. 
This expensive and superfluous con- 
struction is meeting the strong op- 
position of thousands of those dis- 
placed who have no place to live 
after their homes are torn down. 
Though like a new Louis Napoleon. 
Menderes loves to come and super- 
vise the work personally, he seems 
unable to convince people of his 
architectural talent, taste and knowl- 
edge. Menderes’ idea seems to be 
'o make Istanbul into the great city 
of Turkey once again, and opposing 
this are many of the young people, 
who take Ataturk’s position against 
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making Istanbul important and for 
whom Ankara is the symbol of new 
Turkey. Moreover, the building of 
than 10,000 
were built in the past few years— 
when the country desperately needs 
schools, hospitals and low-income 
housing terrifies young Turkish in- 
tellectuals who see in this a return 
to the old Ottoman ways. 

But the major conflict between 
Government and intelligentsia is ap- 
parent in the cold war with the 
press. The intellectuals live by the 
press, both intellectually and _ eco- 
nomically. Short-story writers, poets, 


new mosques—more 


even university professors make their 
through Most 
novels and stories are published in 
newspapers first, 
magazines are few and very poor. 


living journalism. 


because literary 

But to sell newspapers, the re- 
porting must be incisive and critical 
of the political life. This extraor- 
dinary desire on the part of readers 
for criticisms of those in power ir- 
ritates the Government, and _par- 
ticularly the Prime Minister, To be 
fair, a general freedom of the press 
does exist, and there is no censorship 
of news before papers go to press. 
But the Government does have the 
right to demand that papers publish 
on the front page denials of all news 
stories it considers detrimental to its 


policies. The newspaper Yeni Gun 


Sk” 
OBE Pinar. 


Pty~ 


TURKS HAVE KEPT THE 


once wrote: “Page one being com- 
pletely filled with the denials we are 
forced to print, our readers will find 
the news on page six.” 

In answering a question in the 
National Assembly, Minister of Jus- 
tice Esat Budakoglu recently stated 
that from 1950 to 1958, while the 
Democratic party has been in power, 
2,324 newspapermen have been tried 
and 811 convicted. In another state- 
ment, Budakoglu noted that from 
March 1954 to March 1958, 1,161 
trials of press crimes have taken 
place and 231 have ended in fines 
or sentences. The sentences given 
journalists that 
period total some 57 years in prison. 

Recently, several outstanding news- 
papermen were jailed, among them 
the Nestor of the Turkish free press, 
Ahmet Emin Yalman, 72-year-old 
editor of the lively daily Vatan. Im- 
prisoned with Yalman was the young, 
enterprising publisher of Vatan, 
Naim Tirali, and the paper itself was 
suspended for a month for having 
reprinted an article critical of the 
Government written by Engene C. 


convicted during 


Pulliam, publisher of the. In- 
dianapolis Star. Yalman has since 
been released, but what of the 
others? 

Last summer [ visited Tirali while 
in Istanbul and at his home met the 


most vigorous group of young Turk- 
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ish writers, novelists and poets. They 
impressed me with their astonishing 
sense of responsibility toward their 
country’s future. Though I had met 
Turkish intellectuals in earlier visits, 
I had never been so favorably im- 
pressed by the extraordinary ma- 
turity of these young people. 

Turkey has been a nation without 
literature and criticism and now, for 
the first time in its history, thanks 
to Ataturk’s revolution, an intel- 
ligentsia has grown up, but unhap- 
pily in a hostile or indifferent en- 
vironment. The Government is aller- 
gic to the intellectuals’ criticism, and 
they are isolated from the people, 
who are still immersed in the old 
“heroic” past. The intellectuals ask: 
“Where do we go from here?” 

In other undeveloped Middle East- 
ern countries, and earlier in Eastern 
Europe, the answer would be, 
“Marxism.” Though in Turkey some 
Marxists exist, to the majority of 
Turks, Marxism means Communism, 
Communism means the Soviet Union 
—or rather Russia—and they are 
radically opposed to Russia. “If Com- 
munism had come from the United 
States,” they 
probably be Marxists, but since it 
from Russia we can do 


told me, “we would 
comes 
nothing else but oppose it.” 

Where, then, can Turkish 
lectuals find new formulations for 
dealing with their own social prob- 
lems and those of their people? Can 
the American experiment be used, 
and, 


intel- 


if so, how? Some, who got 
fellowships to study in the U.S., are 
now afraid to return to their primi- 
tive backgrounds. Those who have 
returned lean toward the Govern- 
ment, or try to survive through vari- 
ous magnanimous American founda- 
tions. Many experts and university 
professors have been given grants 
and invited to study in the U.S., but 
the bulk of writers, journalists and 
artists are left to their own devices. 
They have little hope for their eco- 
nomic and intellectual survival. Yet 
those intellectuals who cannot seem 
to be helped are the crux of the 
Turkish crisis. 


Turkish literature has recently im- 
proved enormously, and one writer, 
Jashar Kemal, who comes from the 
sturdy, tough Anatolian peasants of 
Turkey’s barren, stony high plateau, 
has best expressed the present 
Turkish dilemma: the disruption of 
an ancient, patriarchal, heroic and 
legendary peasant society in the face 
of industrialization and the rapid 
rise of a new, maladjusted middle 
class. 

But possibilities for resolving the 
dilemma exist and it is most urgent 
to enroll the intellectuals’ efforts in 
doing so. In a country like Turkey, 
faced with Communism on its north- 
ern and western frontiers, and with 
a chaotic Arab world on its southern 
and eastern borders, the role of the 
intelligentsia becomes paramount. 

The Turkish intelligentsia, in con- 
trast to Moslem intellectuals all over 
the Middle East, 
the rise of Islam through Gamal 
Abdal Nasser’s Pan-Arabism. It is 
reviving the old 


is not interested in 


not interested in 
Ottoman mission of leading Islam, 
and it dreads the mingling of the 
hodzas in the educational and politi- 
cal life of the country. It also fears 
that a revival of Pan-Islamism in 
Turkey would cause the nation to 
waste its energies, It is much more 
attracted to the Israeli -industrializa- 
tion experiment. The Balkan Slavs, 
under the heel of Communism, do 
not have much to offer and there 
never has been much cultural under- 
standing between Turks and Greeks. 
Though both countries are officially 


North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization, their political 


members of the 


cooperation—now and then _inter- 
rupted by old nationalist flare-ups— 
remains chiefly a diplomatic neces- 
sity. 

The Balkan 
under Washington’s 
Tito’s break with Moscow, is not only 
dormant but dead. The Turks do not 
see much ideological difference be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade, par- 
ticularly since Khrushchev has as- 
sumed, with even greater authority. 
the position Tito had _ previously 


Alliance, renewed 


influence after 





taken. The idea of Balk 


union is 


not only dead, but Com: cnist eon. 
trol of Yugoslavia, Bui,aria, Ro. 
mania and Albania has «nded the 
concept of the Balkans as 2 political 
entity. The Turks seein to feel 
closest to the Americans, | rench and 


West Germans. 

To the visible threat of the rising 
“Red Sea” ihe Turks 
respond with patience aid forbear. 
ance. They have strong nerves which 
are not unstrung by Soviet jets, sput- 
The hun. 
dreds of years of relations with the 
Russians have taught them not to be 
afraid or lose their nerve. Nowhere 
more than Turkey does one feel how 
a small people in the 
neighborhood of a giant can mie 


around them. 


niks or nuclear weapons. 


immediate 


a superiority complex no threat seems f 


to change. 
Politically, if the Menderes Gov- 
ernment allowed free 
Turkey would now probably give a 
majority to Inonu’s opposition Re. 
publican party. Inonu is presently the 
only man who enjoys great prestige 
among the young. They see in him 
the heir to Ataturk’s tradition and 


an honest politician. The thing that 


———a  ti‘i‘S Sian 





elections. § 





impresses them most in his record), 
is his graceful surrender of power 


the first), 


when he lost the elections- 
time that had ever happened inp 
Turkey. If the same thing should) 
happen once again with the Menderes# 
Government, it would mean thai} 
Turkey had grown politically mature} 
But what bothers the young if 
whether this Government will a: 4 
cept the same democratic practices} 
that brought it to power. } 

If this change-over does occur. ‘i 





might even improve economic Col 

ditions, since there is a group olf 

economists around Inonu who bee 8 
lieve they have a plan which will 
overcome the present economic crisiké 
by abandoning Menderes’ inves 
ments in useless public works. The 
need for a change is loudly demant 
ed by a press that feels itself en 
slaved and curtailed, and the recen 
student riots attest to the country # 

political unrest. 
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Bertrand Russell-Sidney Hook: A Debate 








The basic issues of our time are involved in the debate between Sidney 
Hook and Bertrand Russell. In reductivist form, the problem has been 
posed as whether it is better to be a live jackal or a dead lion. Hook’s 
premise is that peace without freedom is unbearable and moreover 
bad politics. “‘Those who are prepared to live like men, and if necessary, 
die like men,” Hook wrote, “have the best prospect of surviving as 
free men, and escaping the fate of both jackals and lions.” Russell’s 
position is that “Communists and anti-Communists can live together, 
or die together,” and he would not have them die together even if 
that survival were hought at the price of freedom. Both Hook and 
Russell are eminent philosophers, teachers and writers whose previous 
debates in THe New Leaver have caused international comment, stimu- 
lated discussion and thrown new light on the issues which divide them 
and the world today, the issues which divide men _ everywhere. 








INEY HooK’s article, “Peace and Freedom” (NL, 

April 11), demands a reply from me, though, after 
our previous encounter, it is not altogether easy to find 
anything new to say. I will begin with a personal com- 
plaint. Hook’s article in THE NEw LEADER of July 7-14, 
1958, has the title “Bertrand Russell Retreats,” and the 
' accusation of retreat is repeated in his latest article. This 


a“ 
¥ 


» accusation is entirely unfounded. Hook adopted a well- 
' known device in controversy, which is to accuse your 
| adversary of something that he never said and, when 





| he protests, to treat his protest as a recantation. As to 
this, | have already said my say in your pages. I will, 
therefore, say no more on the subject. 

Another misrepresentation in Hook’s recent article 


ill “ p to the West, and that Russia has not heard such parts 
waite ‘ of it as might be unpalatable to Communists. This is 
entirely untrue. I have written for them articles inten- 
ccur, itt tionally unpalatable in parts, and these articles were 
‘ic con published uncut. On the other hand, in my Common 
coup off Sense and Nuclear Warfare, 1 had to modify, by the 
ho bel advice of the publisher, a suggestion which appeared in 
ch wil ™ original draft and in the English edition, but which 
snenliiell was considered possibly unsuitable for the American 
invest public. This was to the effect that those who play the 
ks. Them S2me of “chicken” are often the sons of very rich 
lemand- Americans. | was given to understand that all sons of 
self exe TY rich Americans are officially virtuous, 
. recent To come to more serious matters: Hook considers that 
vuntry the differences between East and West in the current 
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i Geneva conference for the cessation of nuclear tests are 
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PEACE? AND FREEDOM? 


By Bertrand Russell 


very important, and are such as to show the United States 
wholly in the right. For my part, I consider the remain- 
ing differences trivial, and I am persuaded that, if either 
the Western or the Soviet negotiators had any real wish 
to reach agreement, a treaty could very quickly be con- 
cluded. A passage in my debate with Edward Teller on 
Edward R. Murrow’s “Small World” television program 
was omitted in the shortened reproduction which | saw. 
Teller said that nothing should be prohibited unless de- 
tection of it were certainly possible. I replied: “Then, I 
suppose, you think there should be no law against 
murder?” He thereupon changed the subject. ; 

One of the things which I find most regrettable in Hook 
and the controversialists of the Kremlin is the assump- 
tion that one’s own side is wholly virtuous and the other 
side wholly bese, I do not think either part of this as- 
sumption correct. The Anglo-French Suez expedition was 
a silly crime as wicked in intention as the Russian sup- 
pression of Hungary—though not as harmful, since it 
failed. The foolish, antiquated imperialism of the French 
in Algeria and the British in Cyprus has been exas- 
perating to anyone who is either sane or humane. 

But there are matters even more serious than this. 
Hook states explicitly that, if there is an agreement be- 
tween East and West, the West will of course abide 
by it, but the East is very likely not to. Western Europe, 
which according to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is to be defended by the U.S. if necessary, has lately 
learned, with understandable dismay, that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the U.S. would, in fact, 
fulfill its treaty obligations. Secretary of State Christian 
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Herter, in response to a question, made the following 
statement: “I cannot conceive of any President involving 
us in an all-out nuclear war unless the fact showed clearly 
we are in danger of all-out devastation ourselves, or that 
actual moves have been made toward devastating our- 
selves.” 

Herman Kahn, in an article in the Stanford Research 
Institute Journal (reprinted in Survival, March-April, 
1960), relates that he asked a number of Americans how 
many American deaths in a nuclear war they would put 
up with rather than ignore their NATO obligations if 
Western Europe and not America were attacked. He 
reports that all of them, at first, said that of course 
America would fulfill her obligations, but, after about 
15 minutes of discussion and reflection, they decided 
that there was a maximum to the number of endurable 
deaths. Some put the maximum at 10 million, some at 
60 million, others at various intermediate figures. Kahn 
concludes, “No American that I have spoken to who was 
at all serious about the matter believed that U.S. re- 
taliation would be justified—no matter what our com- 
mitments were—if more than half of our population 
would be killed.” After all the self-righteous assurances 
that America always abides by treaties, Western Europe 
has heard these sotto voce remarks with bewilderment. 
It now feels that the “balance of terror” is a trifle ter- 
rifying. 

Herter’s pronouncement, with the comments reported 
by Kahn, show that the attitude which I hold and which 
Hook repudiates is, in fact, the attitude of the American 
Government with the support of American public opinion, 
For it is obvious that, if Western Europe were overrun 
by the Russians while America looked on passively, the 
world-wide victory of Communism would become very 
much more probable. The American Government and 
American public opinion evidently prefer this to large- 
scale American death. 

Examples of Western self-righteousness could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. I will give only a few illustrating the 
freedom which is supposed to prevail in the West. On 
March 31, a symposium on the continuous culture of 
micro-organisms was held in London under the auspices 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. Academician Ivan 
Malek of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, who, 
two years ago, acted as host to a similar symposium in 
Prague attended by many British delegates, had been 
expected to read a paper, but was refused a visa by the 
British authorities. On April 10, a conference on nuclear 
disarmament was held in London at which there were 
delegates from 20 countries, including East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary. But the Home Office refused visas 
to the expected Russian delegates. On April 10, also, 
five West Germans were sentenced to prison as members 
of the World Peace Council on the ground that this body 
is a front for the Communist party. 

As regards the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
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color question, I note that J. Edgar Hoover at the be. 
ginning of April told the House Appropriations Com. 
mittee that he had under investigation 160 organizations 
suspected of Communist infiltration, and among these, 
he says, the major targets were Negro, social welfare. 
political and labor groups. All these examples of “free. 
dom” occurred during a single fortnight. To pass to 
quite another field, in France, Massachusetts and Con. 
necticut there is legislation against contraceptive propa. 
ganda or practice. I think those who speak as Hook does 
sometimes forget that we are close allies of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, who is hardly more friendly to free. 
dom than Nikita Khrushchev is, though perhaps he would 
have no objection to anything that Hook wished to say. 
I hope that Hook will note that I have not said either 
that the Communists are more trustworthy or have more 
freedom than the West, or even that they are as trust- 
worthy or have as much freedom as the West. Nor have 
I said that the West has less freedom than it had. | say 
only that it has less freedom than it boasts and that it 
is not as impeccably trustworthy as it sometimes thinks 
it is. ] believe, however, that the Communists have much 
more freedom than they had a few years ago. 
Communists and anti-Communists can live together, 
or die together, or, just possibly, arrive at the superiority 
of one of the two groups. For my part, I wish to see them 
live together, and I wish most earnestly to see them nol 
die together. If this worst possibility is to be prevented. 
it is not enough for each side to bristle with H-bombs 
ready to be fired off whenever a flight of starlings is 
mistaken for enemy missiles, It is necessary that each 
side should learn to treat the other with common courtesy 
and with the realization that we all live in glass houses. 
The calm assumption that of course the other side would 


cheat, but of course our side would not, is made by both | 


sides. But to hear some champions of the West speaking. 


one would never guess that the other side can be equally } 
sincere in its suspicions. Let it be granted that there | 


are risks; but once this has been granted it should be 
admitted that our present courses involve a far greater 


probability of far worse disasters than any that are to 7 


be feared from more conciliatory policies. 

There is nothing new about fanatical aversions. Hook 
is much impressed by the fanaticism of Communists, but, 
for my part, most of the Communists that I have met 
were less fanatical than Hook. The best answer to 
fanatical aversions occurs in Act III, Scene I, of The 
Merchant of Venice, which, slightly adapted to modem 
circumstances, says: “Hath not a Communist eyes? hath 
not a Communist hands, organs, dimensions, senses, pa 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Capitalist is?” 

I advise Sidney Hook to look up the original and 
ponder my adaptations. 


The New Leader 
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By Sidney Hook 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL’S 
POLITICAL 








FANTASIES 


4ERE 1S A Russian proverb which warns against 

breaking down open doors. In his reply to me, 
Bertrand Russell for the most part is battering against 
wide open doors. I have been as severe a critic as he 
of evils in the West and of illiberal aspects of its foreign 
policy. Nor do I need ambiguous lessons from The 
Merchant of Venice, in which Communists are cast as 
anew oppressed minority, to convince me that they be- 
pong to the human race. For my whole argument is 
based on the simple view that as human beings Com- 
unists love life as dearly as we do, and that therefore 
ey will not deliberately risk total war if they know 
é means destruction for themselves as well as their 
‘ictims, 
Until disarmament under effective controls is achieved, 
his deterrent is our best guarantee of peace. On the 
ther hand, because Communists are human beings and 
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Bolshevik-Leninists, once the fear of deterrence is com- 
pletely removed, as Russell proposes, there is good reason 
to believe that they will move to carry out their program 
of world domination. 

In order that readers may judge what the real issue 
is between Bertrand Russell and me, and to determine 
who is misrepresenting whom, [| call attention to the 
following facts: 

In my article “A Foreign Policy for Freedom and 
Survival” (NL, April 7, 1958), which provoked Russell’s 
first reply, I argued for a policy of disengagement in 
Europe, for the military neutralization of a united Ger- 
many under guarantees, and for a strategy of graduated 
deterrence if the USSR violated these guarantees. | wrote: 
“Retaliation would be a function of the kind of weapons 
the enemy himself used. We would say to the Kremlin, 
in the words of Denis Healey: ‘If you move, we will 
hit you so hard that it will hurt you more to keep on 
fighting than you can possibly gain by persisting in 
aggression.’ ” 

My sole criticism of Russell was for his political folly 
in proclaiming: “J am for controlled nuclear disarma- 
ment, but, if the Communists cannot be induced to agree 
to it, then I am for unilateral disarmament even if it 
means the horrors of Communist domination” (my 
italics). I called this position foolish and irresponsible 
because it tended to create the very situation in which 
we may have to choose between outright capitulation to 
Communism or war. For were the Kremlin assured we 
would unilaterally disarm if it refused reasonable con- 
trols, its resolution to refuse would harden. 

Russell began his first reply to me with these sen- 
tences (NL, May 26, 1958): “Dr. Sidney Hook’s article 
contains much with which I am in agreement—more, | 
think, than Dr. Hook realizes. Before embarking upon 
controversial matters, I will emphasize the extent of 
agreement by repeating a statement, the first three para- 
graphs of which were originally made to the American 
Nobel Anniversary Committee and subsequently pub- 
lished, with the addition of the last paragraph, in many 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain. . . . It will 
be seen that this statement is very similar to the first part 
of Dr. Hook’s article. Where he and I disagree is as 
to the advisability of an ultimate resort to nuclear war 
if the Communist powers cannot be contained by any- 
thing less.” 

But the italicized sentence that I quoted from Russell 
is not contained in the four paragraphs he cited. | criti- 
cized this sentence once more in my rejoinder (also NL, 
May 26, 1958) on the ground that it flatly contradicted 
the very paragraphs Russell cited, as well as his pro- 
fession of agreement with me. 

Russell’s rebuttal (NL, July 7-14, 1958) begins as 
follows:. “My discussion with Sidney Hook in your pages 
has not given a clear picture of what my position is. I 
do not blame Dr. Hook for this. I have been led into 
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a purely academic issue as if it were one of practical 
politics. Everybody knows that neither the U.S. nor the 
USSR will disarm unilaterally. The question. of whether 
either would be wise to do so is, therefore, no more than 
an exercise in theoretical ethics.” He also wrote: “The 
argument that you cannot negotiate if you announce in 
advance that, if pressed, you will yield, is entirely valid.” 

In the same issue, I labelled this a retreat from his 
original position. Was I guilty of “misrepresentation” 
in doing so? Not only was it a retreat—it was a dis- 
ingenuous retreat because the proposition in question 
is emphatically not an academic exercise in. theoretical 
ethics. It has a decided practical bearing, both cognitive 
and emotive, on the policy we should adopt if the Krem- 
lin refuses to accept nuclear controls. After all, there is 
nothing remote or academic about this possibility. Once 
before the Kremlin refused to accept reasonable controls 
when the Dean Acheson-David E. Lilienthal. proposals 
were made in 1948. And at that time Russell urged an 
all-out preventive war against the Soviet Union with 
atomic weapons. He changed his views because the 
hydrogen bomb: was invented. But whether his views 
then or now are considered wise or unwise, right or 
wrong, they were no more academic propositions in 
theoretical ethics in 1958 than they were in 1948. 

Se much for the first “misrepresentation!” 

Russell charges me with a second misrepresentation 
because I declared that his advice was addressed to the 
West, not to the East. Russell denies this. The fact is. 
however, that until I criticized his statement to Joseph 
Alsop, Russell issued no correction of that interview. 
despite the world hullabaloo about it. Before April 7. 
1958, Russell had not written anywhere, and certainly 
not for any Soviet organ, a single line advising the 
Kremlin that if the West refused reasonable controls of 
disarmament, the Kremlin should disarm unilaterally. 
even if this meant the triumph of democracy and all its 
evils. | challenge Russell to produce the evidence I am 
mistaken about this. If he does, I shall make a public 
apology to him; if he cannot, he owes me one. 

Subsequently, Russell used his rejoinder to me to gen- 
eralize his argument and to give the same advice to 
blocs A and B. In my last article (NL, April 11), I was 
referring not to his views on disarmament but to his 
criticisms of Communist terror, and claimed that despite 
the fact that the screws of repression in the USSR were 
not so tight now as under Stalin, these views of Russell 
were not being published there. This was in connection 
with my contention that means exist in the West which 
permit citizens to denounce violations of agreements by 
their governments, but that such means are lacking in 
the Soviet Union. I also await evidence that I am wrong 
about this. 

Let me restate the relevant point. It is now commonly 
believed, even in Poland, that the Katyn massacres were 
the work of the Soviets. But of the many Soviet citizens 
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who must have participated in this ghastly flair, no 
one has so far come forward to testify. The © «asons are 
obvious, Whatever we know of Soviet horro:- has come 


first from Soviet escapees or defectors, not from criti. 
cisms of the Soviet regime by its own citizens at home. 
Will Russell deny this? On the other hand, |-nglishmen 
can denounce what happens in Cyprus, Frenci:men what} 
happens in Algeria, Americans what happens in the 
South. To be sure, there is not enough criticism. And 
sometimes efforts are made to stifle it. But such efforts 
have almost always failed. One need only compare the 
outcry in England against the Suez adventure with the 
absence of a single public protest in the USSR ‘agains 
Soviet repressions in Hungary to grasp the essential dif. 
ference. 


COME Now to the present phase of Russell’s argument, 

He taxes me with assuming that the West “is wholly 
virtuous and the other side is wholly base.” It is dif. 
ficult for me to imagine that Russell himself seriously 
believes this. He has forgotten how many things we have 
jointly protested against in the West, not only the Suer 
expedition, in which the United States was blameless, but 
the enforced relocation of the Japanese during Worl 
War II and many other shameful actions. Nothing is 
“wholly” anything, but in all these judgments it is a 
matter of degree. 

When I asserted that if there is an agreement between 
East and West, we can rely on the West keeping it but 
we cannot rely on the East, and therefore need adequate 
inspection, I was not speaking in absolutes but onl} 
making a common sense probability judgment based ofl 
two main considerations. The first, already ~i 
is the existence of free institutions, which makes violation: 
risky in the West, and the absence of such institution: 
in the USSR, which makes violations safe. The second) 


As 
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is the record of past experiences, which should not by 
lightly disregarded. The most recent illustration of Soviel™ 
reliability were the promise to live up to the Geneva” 
summit agreements of 1955, the promise to withdrav™ 
Soviet troops from Budapest in 1956, and the promis!” 
of safe conduct to Premier Imre Nagy when he to 
refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. We know how thes 


promises were kept. 4 
One could fill pages listing the non-aggression treaties 
and other major agreements the Soviet Union has violated 
since 1939, when it sent its troops into Poland in con} 
junction with Hitler. | am not saying that the Sovieij 
Union violated all its treaties. It lived up very faithfully 
to those it concluded with Nazi Germany until Hitle 

turned against it. Nazi Germany, too, abided by som 
treaties. Nonetheless, despite the fact that the lines from 

The Merchant of Venice, quoted by Russell, held tr 

for the Nazis, too, it would not have been unreasonable 
even for a non-absolutist to distrust them as Russell. ne 


common with many others, did in 1939. 
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That Russell can baiance against the long list of 
perfidious violations of its treaty obligations by the 
USSR the possibility that the United States may renege 
on its NATO pledge, is a striking piece of political il- 
logic. That he should convert this abstract possibility 
into one so probable as to justify “considerable doubt” 
that the U.S. will fulfill its NATO agreement, then use 
this doubt to impugn America’s “self-righteous assur- 
ances” —and at the same time hope that the U.S. will be 
guilty of what he suspects—is to damn the U.S. whether 
it lives up to its NATO agreements or not! After all, if 
the U.S. fails to keep an agreement in order to avoid 
world war, this would indicate its will to peace. To equate 
that possibility with actual violations of agreements by 
the USSR in order to go to war is to overlook a not 
unessential difference, 

Fortunately, Russell is wrong about NATO. It came 
into existence because the nations of Western Europe 
requested it, and as a direct consequence of Soviet ag- 
gression. The U.S. is pledged to come to the aid of its 
allies if they are attacked, but this does not commit it 
to the use of the ultimate deterrent in response to any 
act of aggression. This reaction will be a function of 
how the attack is made and with what weapons. It is 
extremely unlikely that the Soviet Union will use hydro- 
gen weapons in a surprise attack on Western Europe for 
three reasons: (1) It would like to absorb Western 
Europe’s people and resources. (2) The wind currents 
are too capricious and Communist Europe itself might 
suffer from fall-out. (3) It would face retaliation from 
the United States. 

The last is the decisive consideration. The Kremlin, 
significantly, does not interpret Secretary of State 
Christian Herter’s statement as Russell does. Otherwise 
the Red Armies would overrun Europe in the sanguine 
expectation that no one could seriously resist them. But 
Henry Kissinger has observed that a football game can 
also be lost by five-yard gains as well as by one long 
end run. 

Russell’s other illustrations of the West’s shortcomings 
with respect to freedom exhibit the same lack of balance. 
To counterpose against the brutal suppression of cultural 
freedom in Communist countries a suggestion by Russell’s 
publisher—which he was completely free to decline!— 
to drop a phrase about rich men’s sons (we have said 
much worse about the sons of the rich as well as their 
fathers!) , to counterpose against the grim system of 
Soviet legal tyranny the laws against dispensing con- 
traceptive information in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
makes one wonder whether Russell is now totally bereft 
of a sense of proportion, as well as humor, in political 
matters. 

Let us grant now and for all time to come that none 
of us is free from fault or guilt, This is as true now as 
it was when Hitler was running amuck! But when Goeb- 
bels attacked the West’s protests against Nazi genocide and 
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concentration camps as self-righteous hypocrisy because 
of the West’s practices of segregation, Russell treated 
this comparison with the intellectual contempt it deserved 
—though these practices are much worse than any Rus- 
sell has presently enumerated, That neither the victim 
nor his oppressor is free from evil does not wipe out the 
different degrees of guilt between the butchers of Buda- 
pest and the Freedom Fighters they slaughtered; nor. 
what is more relevant, between the regimes of Communist 
terror and democratic regimes which have failed, say. 
to abolish the harsh laws against homosexuality. 

Russell has asked me to note that he has not said 
that there is as much freedom in the East as in the West. 
Then what is the point, in this context, of his litany of 
Western failings and his continuous reminder of what no 
one disputes, least of all me, that the West is not per- 
fect? The motivation is clear. As his previous charac- 
terizations of the United States show, he wishes to per- 
suade us that there is not such a great difference in 
degree of freedom between East and West as to justify 
defending our freedom against attack. Because | put the 
defense of freedom first, as the best way to preserve both 
peace and freedom, I am a fanatic. Because he puts 
peace first, peace at any price including freedom, he is 
a man of moderation. 

I have little more to say, except with reference to 
Russell’s jibe that Franco perhaps “would have no ob- 
jection to anything that Hook wished to say.” I can 
assure Russell that Franco objects to a great deal | 
have said about him and his regime from the day he 
revolted against the Spanish Republican Government. 
No one consulted me about whether he should be made 
a military ally of the West. But Franco at present is not 
threatening the peace of the world. If I were to approve 
of his becoming an ally (better a “co-belligerent”). it 
would be on precisely the same grounds that Russell him- 
self approved of making an ally of Stalin—a much worse 
dictator than Franco—to stop Hitler. 

History has its strange and small ironies. When | was 
a boy it was Bertrand Russell’s Justice in War Time, to- 
gether with the Socialist literature of the day, which in- 
spired me wiih strong sentiments against American par- 
ticipation in World War I. One day I quoted from 
Russell’s book in a high-school class whose teacher was 
an ardent Anglophile of English descent. [ still recall 
the rage with which, fists clenched, he stood over me and 
bellowed: “The Kaiser would just love to hear Russell’s 
denial of these German atrocities!” I never dreamed 
that one day Russell himself would descend to the same 
level of controversy. Russell knows perfectly well that 
I have as little love for Franco as he had for the Kaiser. 
or presently has for Khrushchev. That despite his know- 
ledge he can bring himself to write in this vein is a 
measure of the distance our world has come and of the 
decline in the political morality of “the choice and master 
spirits of this age.” 
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Economic plan that would erect barrier against England 


threatens serious blow to future of Western alliance 


Europe vs. Britain 


By Richard Lowenthal 


SHARP CONFLICT of interest be- 
A tween Britain and Continental 
Europe that might have had disas- 
trous political consequences on the 
eve of the summit meeting has been 
averted, at least for the time being. 
This major blow to save the Western 
alliance was struck in Bonn, and its 
hero was the Federal German Minis- 
ter of Economics, that paunchy, 
bumptious, irrepressible free-trade 
preacher, Ludwig Erhard. 

It was Erhard who got the Bonn 
Cabinet to vote for a postponement of 
the “Hallstein Plan,” under which 
the common external tariff of the 
Six” Continental 
would have come into effect by July 
1, thus raising German _ tariffs 
against British goods by an esti- 
mated 45 per cent. Moreover, he 
achieved that postponement after 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had 
publicly committed himself to the 
Hallstein Plan during his recent 
American visit—and had committed 
the Americans to support it. 

Washington does not seem to have 
understood the full political implica- 
tions of the Hallstein Plan. British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
did: After the flood of leaks and 
denials has been sifted, it seems clear 
that during his Washington visit he 
drew a comparison with Napoleon’s 
“Continental blockade” against Brit- 
ish goods, and warned of a policy 
that was bound to endanger the fu- 
ture of the Western alliance. His 
American listeners were both shocked 
and incredulous. Knowing that a con- 
siderable sector of enlightened opin- 
ion in Britain itself favors joining 
the six-power Common Market, they 


“Inner powers 


regarded the Prime Minister’s op- 
position to its speed-up as “un- 
realistic.” Yet, on the basis of politi- 
cal rather than economic considera- 
tions, I think that Macmillan was the 
realist, while Secretary of State 
Christian Herter and Undersecretary 
C. Douglas Dillon showed a truly 
frightening naivete. 

For the issue between the Inner 
Six and the “Outer Seven” is not 
primarily one of economic technicali- 
ties. The paramount political fact 
is that there is an influential group 
in some of the leading Continental 
countries which does not want to 
negotiate with Britain until a barrier 
has been erected against British 
goods, 

This group—which includes Dr. 
Walter Hallstein—is not moved by 
primarily economic considerations. It 
seeks the economic integration of 
Continental Western Europe as a 
means to assure its permanent politi- 
cal unity; and it has somehow per- 
suaded itself that this unity can be 
assured only against Britain—that 
Britain has to be isolated and put 
under pressure to prevent her from 
“sabotaging” European unity. 

So far, this group has succeeded 
at every stage in preventing serious 
negotiation, although Britain was 
ready for it, first, on the basis of its 
own Free Trade Area proposal and, 
after the rejection of the proposal, 
on the basis of reciprocal arrange- 
ments between the Inner Six and 
the Outer Seven. The “Continental- 
ists” have virtually wrecked the once- 
successful mechanism of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co- 
operation, and have so far stalled all 


efforts to put an equally effective 
Atlantic mechanism in its place, 

Because of U.S. sympathies for 
their “federalist” political ideas— 
viewed as the safest means to tie 
Western Germany permanently to 
the West—the Continentalists have 
generally enjoyed American support, 
But in the light of the world situa- 
tion, the full dangers of the short. 
sighted dream of uniting Western 
Europe against Britain are becoming 
manifest. 

For more than a year now, there 
have been serious tactical differences 
between London and Bonn in their 
approach to the summit. The origin 
of these differences owes nothing 
(and the wave of irrational anti-Ger- 
man feeling in Britain very little) to 
the disagreement on the Common 
Market and European federalism. 
But, naturally, the feeling that Britain 
was not sufficiently “firm” on Berlin 
has tended to make Adenauer rely 
all the more on his Continental 
partners, and to make him back 
Hallstein’s anti-British tactics. Yet 
the only possible consequences of 
such tactics can be to harden and 
embitter what would otherwise be 
passing diplomatic differences of 
opinion by giving them the solid 
substance of a conflict of interest. 

Interestingly, where Macmillan 
failed to make Washington under- 
stand what it had supported, Erhard 
has succeeded with his German Cabi- 
net colleagues. He has been hacked 
by the justifiable fear of German 
industry that they might get need- | 
lessly involved in a trade war with 
Britain. Even more important, he 
had the support of that large sec | 
tion of West German opinion which, 
despite all tactical differences over 
Berlin, is convinced that West Ger- 
many’s links with the West require 
permanent friendship with Britain 
as well as with France, and has seen 
the aggressively one-sided Continen- 
talism of the Hallstein course with 
growing misgivings. Is it too much 
to hope that this episode may at last 
prove a turning point for the better 
for the two uneasy allies? 


The New Leader 
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NO AGREEMENT 
AT THE SUMMIT—NOW 


The problems of Europe must be postponed before genuine agreement can be reached 


HE EuROPEAN problem is once 
more in the news, this time re- 


lating to next week’s summit con- 
ference. For the last month the world 


has been filled with preliminary meet- 
) ings in preparation for that con- 
ference. 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
Germany has recently been in Wash- 
ington conferring with President 
Eisenhower. And Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev has visited Paris 
to confer with General Charles de 
Gaulle, This latter visit gave some 
concern, It was elaborately prepared 


i for by de Gaulle who, at the 


moment, is enjeying the almost dic- 
tatorial powers voted to him by the 


) French Chamber of Deputies. Using 


them, he rounded up all the men 
in Paris who might be surmised to 


be enemies of Khrushchev, including 


many exiles from Iron Curtain coun- 


f tries, These he sent off to an en- 


forced vacation on the island of 
Corsica—a beautiful enough place, 
but few places are beautiful unless 
you go there willingly. 

As an opening gun for the Khrush- 
chev visit, a very important public 
statement was made by Ambassador 
Andrei Andreivich Smirnoff in Bonn. 
He stated with force what the Soviet 


Union really wanted from the sum- 


mit conference. “We are prepared to 
tak about the unification of Ger- 
many,” he said, “but we want it 
perfectly understood that there are 
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lary of State from 1938 to 1944, is 
4 professor of corporation law at 
the Columbia University Law School. 
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two indispensable conditions. First, 
the unified Germany must be demo- 
cratic. Second, its government must 
be friendly to the Soviet Union.” 

Communist language is a language 
all its own, In that language, “demo- 
cratic” means Communist. “Friendly 
to the Soviet Union” means that the 
government is hand-picked and con- 
trolled by Russia. What was really 
being demanded was briefly: “Kindly 
turn Germany over to the Soviet 
> Anyone familiar with the 
political, military and economic map 
of Europe knows this was equivalent 
to a demand that the Soviet Union 
be allowed to take over and adminis- 
ter all Western Europe. 

With that background Khrushchev 
arrived in Paris. What he wanted to 
do, quite obviously, was to break up 
the unity between the Western Allies 
by rekindling the ancient enmity be- 
tween and Germany. He 
pulled out all the emotional argu- 
ments. He wanted a new Franco- 
Russian entente. In this he failed. 
France did not wish to break with 
Germany for Khrushchev’s benefit. 

The last attempt of the Soviet 
Union to take over Western Europe 
was in 1947—the year commonly 


Union.’ 


France 


given as the start of the cold war, 
though I think it started earlier than 
that. The Soviet Union then under- 
took to foment revolutions in Italy, 
France and Belgium all at the same 
time. This was done by calling for 
general strikes, and by trying to 
cause a revolt in the belief that the 
three governments were too weak to 
put down the ensuing disturbances. 
After an agonizing week—this was 
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Christmas 1947—the three govern- 
ments did maintain themselves. They 
aligned themselves with the Marshall 
Plan, they began to close ranks and 
the Soviet threat was thrown back. 

The Soviet Union has continuously 
sought in every way to prevent uni- 
fication of Western Europe. Despite 
that, Western Europe has been unify- 
ing itself steadily. First came the 
Coal and Steel Community—the 
union of West European coal and 
steel producing interests in a kind 
of supra-national government. This 
was followed by the European Com- 
mon Army—an agreement to put 
West European armed forces under 
the joint command of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Since 
then has come the European Com- 
mon Market, in which six West Euro- 
pean nations agreed to pool their 
economies to eliminate tariff barriers, 
working toward a single economic 
system. The Soviet Union makes no 
bones about its complete disapproval 
of all these. In unification it sees an 
obstacle to Soviet hopes to take over 
Western Europe as a part of its larger 
project for a world-wide Communist 


Organization. 


empire. 

Thus far the 
shows little signs of dividing. But 
there are chinks in its armor. One 
is de Gaulle’s insistence on France’s 
inherent grandeur, and his claim 
that in all military and diplomatic 
matters France must act separately 
from the Allies, though in any given 
set of arrangements he indicates that 
he will go along. Basing its hope on 
this stand, Soviet diplomacy has 
cautiously tried to woo de Gaulle. It 


European union 
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instructed the French . Communist 
party to keep quiet, and for the 
the French 


regime. Russia supported some of 


moment to support 
the French moves in Algeria. But it 
bitterly condemned de Gaulle’s ex- 
pressed intent to continue to work 
closely with Adenauer and has been 
waiting for a break. 

The American position is based on 
the that 
Europe will resist Soviet attempts to 


theory non-Communist 
dominate its governments—attempts 
the Soviet Union has been making 
right along, in one or two cases 
successfully. If, however, a substan- 
tial part of Western Europe were 
ever allied to the Soviet Union, as 
Khrushchev hinted in Paris, the next 
for the United States would 
probably be the middle of the At- 
lantic—presumably remaining in al- 
liance with Great Britain. I do not 
think this will happen, but one can 
see why the State Department burned 
the midnight oil during the Khrush- 
chev visit to France. 

Meanwhile in Washington Aden- 
auer discussed with Eisenhower the 


step 


possibility of a summit agreement on 
Berlin. He wants no agreement at all 
on Berlin, believing that any agree- 
ment one could get out of Khrush- 
chev at this time would be worse 
than the existing state of affairs. 
What actually came out of the meet- 
ing was an agrement between the 
President and the Chancellor that in 
any arrangements on Berlin the free- 
dom of the West Berlin people would 
be “safeguarded.” 

Here we run into a square dif- 
ference of view. Some observers insist 
that the Berlin situation, and with 
it the German situation, is getting 
worse while time runs against us. 
Walter Lippman has forcibly urged 
this view on a number of occasions. 
Therefore, say these advisers, we 
ought now to make the best agree- 
ment we can get. This may mean 
the end of the Allied occupation of 
Berlin, but in place of it we should 
trust the Soviet word that the free- 
dom of Berlin and of the West Ger- 


man people will be preserved. 
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Well, I have seen word of that 
kind given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment before—at Yalta, for example 
—and | have seen it broken. I have 
seen people who relied on it herded 
into boxcars to death or lifetime 
slavery in Siberia. In consequence, if 
I were Adenauer | should prefer not 
to accept any such word. I have no 
doubt he expressed that view with 
force to Eisenhower. 

What will de Gaulle do? Adenauer 
and de Gaulle are personal friends. 
They have discussed the subject, 
though no one knows what the pre- 
cise understanding between the two 
men is. Probably de Gaulle gave as- 





DE GAULLE: SUPPORT FOR ADENAUER 


surances to Adenauer that he, too, 
would not compromise the freedom 
of the people of Berlin. My guess 
is that he went further, and agreed 
to support Adenauer’s view that no 
arrangement should be made until 
a real arrangement can be made 
about Germany. 

My own position is that time is in 
favor of the West in this matter. 
| doubt that any realistic agreement 
about Berlin, about East Germany 
or about the unification of East and 
West Germany can be made now. 
The controlling fact there—the ab- 
normality talked about by Khrush- 
chev and occasionally by George 
Kennan—is that some 30-odd Rus- 





sian divisions are in G: 


many and 
e Russian 
vet willing 


very, very far outside 


border. Khrushchev is no: 


to recognize that World War [J jg 
over and that Russian troops belong 
inside the Soviet Union. 

Now, temporary depioyment of 
troops is not reality. The reality js 
that Berlin is German-~—and East 


Germany is German—thai neither of 
them are Communist, nor wish to 
be, that they have acceded to force 
but are totally unwilling to incorpo- 
into 


rate themselves Russian 


system. A further reality is that if 


any 


they do incorporate themselves into 
such a system, the rest of the world 
will have to gird its loins for almost 
certain war, as after Munich in 1938. 

My hope, therefore, is that out of 


the summit conference will come 


understanding that no agreement is | 


possible today. There might be a § 


frank agreement to postpone ‘the 
question of Berlin and to maintain 
the existing situation for a period 
of time, say, another four or five 
years—with an agreement to discuss 
it again at the end of that time. There 
also might be a painstaking examina- 
tion of the real map of Europe which 
must emerge when the cold war is 
over. 

My own belief is that after another 
five years the Soviet Union will be 
preoccupied with problems of its own 
growing economy and with its rather 
inconvenient Chinese neighbor. It 
probably will be less anxious at that 
time to force its system on a great 
part of Western Europe whose vast 
population does not want and funde- 
mentally does not need a change in 
system. West European economics 
development at the 
moment are going faster than tha 
of the Soviet Union. Five years from 


and social 


now, the Soviet Union may be willing § 


to recognize realities, and join the 
Western world in creating a real solu 
tion to the problem of urope: 4 
reconstructed neutral belt down the 
middle of Europe, with each country 
attending to its own social problems 
It would be a welcome change it 
international affairs. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


AKE NO MISTAKE about it. De- 
Miricrsite though it may be, re- 
ligious sympathies and antipathies 
are playing an important role in 
American political life today and will 
continue and probably intensify until 
and unless John F. Kennedy is 
eliminated as a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. 

No subject is so sure to elicit 
a large crop of letters-to-the-editor 
as whether a Catholic should occupy 
the White House. No amount of ex- 
planation and rationalization can ob- 
scure the fact that there was a good 
deal of voting along religious lines 
in the Wisconsin primary. Kennedy 
was both helped and hurt by this 
fact, probably more helped than hurt 
in this particular state. 

Should a Catholic, if he is the 
best qualified man for the office, be 
dligible for the Presidency? The only 
answer. in terms of American ideals 
and traditions, is: Yes. The Con- 
stitution excludes any religious test 
for office. As it happens, the 33 in- 
dividuals who have been Presidents 
have been Protestants, with the pos- 
sible exception of Thomas Jefferson. 
who was pretty much a free-thinking 
Deist, and have also been of English 
or North European ethnic stock. But 
there is no reason in law or demo- 
cratic logic why a Catholic, a Jew, 
aM agnostic or a man of Irish, Italian, 
Polish or other parentage should be 
excluded if he can convince the ma- 
jority of his fellow citizens that he 
is the best man for the job. 

Some of the hysterical fear that 
a Catholic President would get his 
orders every week in a sealed en- 
velope from the Vatican may be 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Catholic 
For President? 





traced to a belated and now quite ir- 
relevant hangover from the 16th and 
17th centuries when Catholic mi- 
norities in Protestant countries and 
Protestant Catholic 
countries sometimes represented po- 


minorities in 


tential fifth columns, 

Elizabeth I executed Jesuit priests 
not because she was a fanatical op- 
ponent of transubstantiation or any 
other Catholic doctrine, but because 
some priests were working to over- 
throw what they 
heretical and usurping rule. The 
threat to British religion and institu- 
tions was made real by the Armada 
of the Most Catholic King, Philip IT 
of Spain. There was the same com- 
bined threat when Louis XIV_ of 
France sent James IT to Ireland with 
the support of a French army and 
would have once more placed the 
exiled Catholic Stuart monarch on 
the throne of England had his re- 
sources been equal to the task. 

At no time in American history. 
however, have American Catholics 
behaved in such a way as to bring 
a shadow of doubt on their loyalty, 
patriotism and devotion to American 
laws and the Constitution. Never, ex- 
cept in the imagination of the lunatic 


considered her 


fringe of anti-Catholic hatemongers 
(they divide the ugly work of re- 
ligious defamation with professional 
anti-Semites), has the Vatican in- 
terfered in American foreign and 
domestic policy. Senator Kennedy 
could cite many votes in his own 
legislative record (opposing the ap- 
pointment of an envoy to the Vatican, 
opposing Federal aid to parochial 
schools, supporting aid to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia) to back up his repudia- 


tion of the idea that he is “the 
Catholic candidate.” 

To quote Kennedy’s own words: 
“There is only one legitimate question 
underlying all the rest: Would you, 
as President of the United States, be 
responsive in any way to ecclesiasti- 
cal pressures or obligations of any 
kind that might in any fashion in- 
fluence or interfere with your con- 
duct of that office in the national 
interest? I have answered that ques- 
tion many times. My answer was— 
and is—‘No.’ ” 

It is sometimes assumed that the 
experience of Al Smith proves a 
Catholic candidate cannot be elected. 
But dogmatic certainty seems ruled 
out by two considerations. First, 
Smith was running under unfavor- 
able circumstances against a strong 
candidate whose prestige as an inde- 
pendent above party politics was 
high, and in a period of soaring stock 
prices and riproaring, if spotty and 
superficial, prosperity, A Protestant 
Democrat might easily have been 
routed, as Cox was in 1920 and 
Davis in 1924. Smith, 
along with many admirable traits as 
a progressive man, had certain “Side- 
waiks of New York” mannerisms of 
speech and dress calculated to rub 


Moreover, 


rural and small-town communities the 
wrong way. Kennedy, the “Irish 
Boston Brahmin,” with a cum laude 
degree from Harvard and a habit of 
sprinkling his speeches with high- 
brow quotes from Goethe to San- 
tayana, would not face this handicap. 

The question whether a Catholic 
can be elected President will proba- 
bly remain unanswered unless Ken- 
nedy is the Democratic nominee. 
Chances are that a Kennedy-Nixon 
race would be close and would bring 
out a big vote, as did the Hoover- 
Smith contest, Other issues besides 
Kennedy’s religion would, of course, 
enter into the picture. But it would 
not be surprising if, in a close race, 
the issue were decided, however re- 
grettably, by one simple fact: whether 
more Americans are influenced by 
Kennedy’s religion to vote for him 
or against him. 
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Cold War and the Economic Life |: 


Reviewed by Charles E. Lindblom 


The Political Economy of National Security. 


By James R. Schlesinger. 
Praeger. 292 pp. $5.00. 


COURSES IN THE economics of na- 
tional security are beginning to make 
their appearance in American univer- 
sities as economics faculties become 
aware that between the economics of 
war and the traditional economics of 
peace lies a field inadequately tended. 
National security economics is not, 
however, even potentially a branch 
of economics like monetary theory, 
national income analysis or indus- 
trial organization. It is rather a col- 
lection of problem areas, unified in 
treatment by two underlying, inter- 
twined assumptions, both of which 
represent recognition, however tardy, 
of fairly obvious fact. 

The first is that in these days of 
cold war, if not even earlier, govern- 
ment has become a central actor in, 
and not merely a regulator of, eco- 
nomic life. As consumer or spender, 
both for military purposes and for 
foreign aid, the central government 
is more a participant in the economy 
than a rule-maker for other partici- 
pants. The second is that an eco- 
nomic system is as important a 
mechanism for providing collective 
goods, such as national defense as 
a mechanism for satisfying individ- 
ual consumer demands in the market- 
place. 

National security is thus the ap- 
plication of all useful parts of eco- 
nomics to the analysis of govern- 
ment’s active role in meeting those 
collective needs that impinge on the 
nation’s security. And, in the light 
of history since World War II and 
prospects visible in the future, it is 
clearly 


neither an economics of 


emergency, nor an economics con- 
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trasted with the economics of peace, He argues, for example, and not} a 
nor an economics of transition. So unreasonably, that an attempt to stayf $ 
far as one can see, it is here to stay. ahead of the Soviet Union in indus § ¢ 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Schlesinger’s book ranges widely. He 
hopes to achieve a comprehensive 
statement of what our problems are 
and what economics has to offer in 
dealing with 
wants to get his feet on the ground 
in the field will find what he needs 
here: chapters on the fundamental 
logic of economic or rational choice, 
gross national product and its alloca- 
economic capacity and _na- 


them. Anyone who 


tion, 
tional power, economic mobilization, 
the budgetary process, international 
trade, growth and 
developed areas. 

The book attempts to bring to bear 
a rich tradition of economic analysis 


Soviet under- 


on a set of problems often discussed 
as though any one opinion is as good 
as any other, provided that it is 
equally buttressed by cliches. Con- 
sequently the work is solid, lucid, 
dispassionate, informative, honest, 
balanced and judicious—rather than 
fragmentary, polemical, original and 
provocative. It is not without major 
themes; but, 


where Schlesinger would apparently 


arguments or even 
like to promote one, he is careful to 
explain the ground on which it might 
be attacked. 

The most disappointing feature of 
the book is that it is not pertinacious, 
a defect accounted for in part by its 
comprehensiveness and in part by 
Schlesinger’s desire to communicate 
some essential facts and principles 
about national security before ascend- 
ing to refined analysis. 








trial capacity would probably hep a 
foolish because even without indus.) ¢ 
trial superiority we shall have the} a 
capacity to provide for our defense} 
In a later chapter, he argues, againf rn 
reasonably, that aid to underdevel) ti 
oped countries is inevitably a less im-§ t 
portant factor in their growth tha} p 
its advocates optimistically assume;— S$ 
and he supports this thesis by arguing} p 
that American productive capacity> n 
simply is not large enough, in view) t 
of American’s attitudes about theR \ 
share of national income they are 































willing to give up, to support a larg pt 
enough foreign aid program top } 
validate the claims optimistically} a 
made for it. The second argument® f 
bears on the first, but Schlesinger® 1 
does not answer the obvious ques# 
tion: How large an industrial c-§ 8 
pacity do we want? . 

Although Schlesinger is scrupi'§ P 
lously careful to point out the need 0 
for extensive government particip: J 
tion in economic life, the limitation BP 
of the financial orthodoxies that give / 
a balanced budget priority over mB ! 
tional security, and the inadequacy § b 
of a free enterprise approach to eco # ° 
nomic development abroad, his nom 
is still a private enterprise markt! ( 
system. Like a cowboy who remails— $ 
bowlegged after giving up horse fog " 
jeep, he repeatedly reveals an onl) .. 
limited appreciation of the extent 0% © 
which government economic partic: § ° 
pation is normal and no more du BP 
bious than private consumption and w 
enterprise. His attitude is revealed, @ 
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for example, in his feeling that the 
rationality of public expenditures can 
be questioned in ways that private 
expenditures cannot. This lingering 
habit of thought is striking because 
of his obvious intention—successful- 
ly realized when he is explicit—to 
cuard against such a bias. 
Schlesinger also tends to recom- 
mend policies that are tailored to 
what he believes to be the most 
probable developments his policies 
must take account of, whether they 
are, for example, developments in 
Soviet industry or in population 
growth in underdeveloped areas, The 
alternative tactic, which | believe we 
can usually afford, is to anticipate 
a greater variety of possibilities, in- 
cluding eventualities that, even if 
relatively improbable, would be ex- 
tremely dangerous if they did ma- 
terialize. We should, for example, be 
prepared for a more rapid rate of 
Soviet growth than we think is most 
probable (and this being so we need 
not, for policy making, indefinitely 
trouble ourselves to determine exactly 
what Soviet growth rates are). 
Finally, Schlesinger endorses clari- 
ty of, and coordination among, ob- 
jectives of American policy—and, as 
a corollary, endorses integrated 
frameworks for aspects of policy 
making such as budgeting and eco- 
nomic mobilization. I 
speaking for a_ relatively 
minority in alleging the futility of 
pursuing these conventional virtues 


confess to 
small 


of rational decision making; but I 
should nevertheless suggest that for 
policy making on the scale required 
for national security we shall have 
'o come to learn the virtues of jerry- 
building, improvisation and even in- 
consistency. These are the feasible 
ways in which men make _ policy. 
Given the impossibility of being con- 
‘istently wise in policy making, I 
would suspect that, if we were to 
aspire seriously to internal con- 
sistency in our policies, they could 
only be consistently foolish. Our best 
policies will never be inaugurated 
uiless they can be smuggled in 
among poor ones. 
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Writers Tame and ‘Timid 


Prize Stories 1960. 
Edited by Mary Stegner. 
Doubleday, 284 pp. $3.95. 


WHETHER THE 16 stories in this 
volume—the QO, Henry prize winners 
for 1960—teally constitute the best 
that was published by American 
writers in the period between winter 
1958 and summer 1959 is an open 
question. That nothing equal or bet- 
ter was submitted for magazine pub- 
lication in the first place I tend to 
doubt, having, I am afraid, a jaun- 
diced view of the taboos many 
periodicals live by in accordance with 
a secret religion only they can ex- 
plain, The motive for printing what 
by now must be 9,000 New Yorker 
stories beginning with the words, 
“My great-grandfather was an ape,” 
(or rather, this being far too in- 
flammatory, “.. . wore alligator spats 
in winter”) has never been revealed 
to me, but then, the mainsprings of 
vice usually are hidden. 

However, leaving publication mat- 
ters aside, the prize stories selected 
by Mary Stegner from a variety of 
“big” and “little” magazines are less 
than interesting. They show talent, 
a degree of virtuosity, sensitivity and 
unfortunately, 
also display signs of anemia, or what 


sophistication ; they 
the television commercials call tired 
blood. Only rarely are they moving, 
original or unexpected, and_ the 
temptation at the end is to shrug. 

Perhaps, as Wallace Stegner says 
in his commendable introduction, 
“the truly superb short story is a 
miracle”; and perhaps, as he also 
points out, the general level of Ameri- 
can short-story writing is lower than 
one might think. I have the impres- 
sion that the writers here simply did 
not aim high enough to begin with 
and, whatever their personal limita- 
tions, succumbed without a struggle 
to the supposed limitations of the 
short-story form. Too many of the 


selections were predictable echoes, 


Reviewed by Maxine Steinman 


Short story writer, 
Contributor, “Midstream” 


replicas of well-known patents, and 
the cranking of the machinery was 
much too loud. This, in one way or 
another, I found to be the case in 
the pieces by Robert Henderson, 
Maurice Ogden, Robert Granat, 
Elizabeth Enright, Janet Fowler and 
Robin White (who came off with 
third prize). Elizabeth Spencer’s 
story of Southern ghosts I would also 
place in this category out of pique; 
at the moment, it would take Faulk- 
ner himself to reconcile me to the 
subject of magnolias and all that. 
Predictability, I believe, 
marred Gina Berriault’s tale of a 
girl on the brink of womanhood and 
Sylvia Berkman’s “Ellen Craig”; or, 
to put it differently, the endings were 
too clearly intended as Endings and 
did not do justice to the complexities 
implied. Disappointing also were the 
stories by James Purdy, Glendon 
Swarthout and Calvin Kentfield; 
they seemed promising, but none of 
them got anywhere or even tried to, 
and | suspect that the authors counted 
on technique and a “bit of life” to 
carry the day. Purdy had a con- 
vinecing mother and son caught in 
a web of despair, but at the risk of 
being presumptuous, | will have to 
accuse him of taking an easy way 
out. Swarthout’s portrait of con- 
forming college students was a trifle 
simple-minded, and Kentfield only 
brushed the surface of his subject 
and let symbol 
human life. In fact, the main trouble 
seems to be that the writers were too 
little involved in their people and 
their themes, and in the interests of 
writing “stories” let the stuff of 


also 


etic outweigh 
5D 


stories go by the boards. 

Herbert Gold was more ambitious: 
on the contrary, what ruined his 
painful account of a divorce was an 
excess of thoroughness; he went on 











and much 
art, Eugene Ziller also tried to say 
more than nothing; his man dying 
of cancer was effective, and the only 
criticism IJ can make is that essen- 
tially the story had no conflict. 

No doubt the stories which won 
first and second prize lived up to 
their potentials better than the others, 
but I am afraid J have to disagree 
with Mr. Stegner about the first 
prize winner, “The Ledge,” by Law- 
rence Sargent Hall; it didn’t strike 
me as superb in the least. Unable to 
criticize its parts, and even acknowl- 
edging that it had a perfection of a 
kind, I can only say that his tale of 
a doomed fisherman was for me 


on—endlessly —without 


neither “Conradian” nor “Greek”— 
but possibly I dislike “lofty” stories 
and am therefore not qualified to 
judge. As for the second prize win- 
ner, “Defender of the Faith” by 
Philip Roth, it impressed me more 
in the context of this volume than 
when I first read it in Goodbye, 
Columbus. Roth’s characters at least 
have personalities, and although I 
was unmoved by his besieged hero, 
the conflict of allegiance he portrayed 
was relevant and true. 

Put simply, the main problem of 
the short story is to combine bigness 
with brevity—how, I suppose, de- 
pending on technique and theme. To 
say that what ruins a great deal of 
fiction 
and ultimately boring characters in 


modern is the near-faceless 
it, is to repeat something that has 
been said many times before. As for 
tone, much of it is superior to the 
slatter conveyed. Too little that is 
written involves real passion, disap- 
that 
And 
whether short-story writers employ 
the bright-colloquial method, the 
poetic, the subtly knowing (a tech- 
nique preferred by the women), or 
what | would call the straight-man’s 
narrative, the results tend to be air- 
less and timid. What is lacking most 
of all and what is 
evident—if only from the almost total 
absence of satire—is that writers to- 
day have become lazy and tamed. 


pointment, idealism—or, for 


matter, even interest in life. 


is robustness: 
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Success Gone Awry 


Name and Address. 
By T. S. Matthews. 
Simon and Schuster. 309 pp. $4.50 


ABOUT THE EXTERNALS of T. S. 
Matthews’ life there was nothing 
ordinary. His mother was an heiress; 
his father a bishop; his childhood 
“protected and pampered.” He 
studied at St. Paul’s, Princeton and 
Oxford, worked at the New Republic 
in its better days and joined Time 
in its early ones. Eventually he be- 
came Managing Editor, then Editor: 
the prototype for the title character 
in John 
W heel. 

Out of such stuff have 
woven an autobiographical genre. In 


Brooks’ novel, The Big 
others 


the foreground are breathless ac- 
counts of comings and goings among 
the mighty. Anecdote and innuendo 
tie the story together. The setting is 
provided by sumptuous homes, lux- 
ury hotels and women who are al- 
ways beautiful or charming. The gen- 
eric title is “Great Contemporaries.” 

Matthews’ title sets him apart at 
the outset. Name and Address is a 
rare autobiography, and in a way, 
an important one. What it says about 
God, Politics, America, Sex and 
Journalism has, no doubt, been said 
before by better and more penetrat- 
ing writers. But it is a scrupulous 
rendering of accounts, free of evasion 
and bare of confession. It strikes, and 
holds, a note of genuine dignity. To 
ordinary men it tells the story of a 
modern tragedy, of a man determined 
“to make the successful people I 
envied and despised admit I was as 
good as they were.” 

Inevitably he failed. “I had not 
been a success at school,’ Matthews 
writes of St. Paul’s. “My years on 
the New Republic in a sense came 
to nothing.” “I didn’t like Time. On 
every piece of copy I typed, I could 
have written with truth ‘I do not like 
my work.’” His great ambition, to 
be a poet, came to naught. His great 





Reviewed by Joseph Krai 
Contributor, “Esquire,” 
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friendship, with college classmate 
Schuyler Jackson, fell apart, His 
first wife died young. Toward the 
end of his book he finds that his 
most characteristic phrase is “[’m 
afraid. .. .” In the last paragraph 
he writes: “I have failed to do what 
I set out to do.” 

Joined to failure is a deep ‘sense 
of the inconsequence of experience, 
He was en route home across the 
Atlantic the day he won his degree 
at Oxford: “The only evidence | had 
of it was my name in a paragraph 
from the London Times.” Later he 
was to live amid stirring events, but 
remotely. “The first Great War, the 
depression that ended the boom of 
the Twenties were hardly more to me 
than newspaper headlines.” He set 
down 1939 as the “year of the big | 
wind . . . because that was the year 
I lost my friend Schuyler.” 

Even the bitter satisfaction of bit 
ing the hand that fed him was washed 
away in the daily round. “Anyone 
who stays in the same place for 7 
twenty years is likely to lose the ; 
sense of where he is. . . . I had be § 
come so used to T'ime’s ways, cutt, 
snide, conceited as they were, that 
I hardly noticed them any longer.” 
And once, when asked what he did, | 
he replied: “Well, I manage to keep § 
busy.” iE 

Great contemporaries he knew, 
but as with great events the contac! 
went awry. He once arranged a 
meeting between André Maurois and § 
Edmund Wilson. There was a mis 
understanding and Maurois and his 
wife arrived three hours late, voluble 
in apology and promising they would 
also come next evening. “They stayed 
until after midnight. Wilson obv- 
ously didn’t much like Maurois 
Mme. Maurois obviously didn’t # 
all like Wilson. Everything of po 
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sible interest that could be said was 
sid. When at last the Mauroises left 
we looked at each other and asked 
how we could possibly go through 
with another such evening. . . . The 


evening came, it was as dreadful as" 


we had expected. . We never 
saw the Mauroises again.” 

In 1949 Matthews was on leave 
as Managing Editor of Time. His 
wife Julie was dying, and he decided 
to give up his job. He conveyed the 
decision to a deputy who counseled 
him against telling Henry Luce. Ap- 
parently the deputy himself passed 
the word, for Matthews received a 
letter from Luce accepting his resig- 
nation. He replied to Luce that he 
had not resigned. Luce countered 
with a suggestion that Matthews be 
promoted to Editor of Time. 

A few weeks later, Matthews writes, 
“| got a phone call from New York. 
It was Jim Linen, Time’s friendly 
publisher, bubbling with ‘glorious, 
good’ news for me. Harry had 
generously decided to make me 
editor of Time. ‘Be sure and tell 
Julie!’ said Jim. I said, God knows 
why, that I would try. She was very 
weak by that time, but I whispered 
the ‘glorious’ news in her ear, and 
she smiled as if she understood. 
Next morning she died. 

“And that’s how I got to be editor 
of Time.” 

There is reason there for bearing 
malice, and since leaving Time in 
1952 to live and write in Britain, 
Matthews has not only nursed his 
grudge but expanded it. “This is not 
my day in America,” he writes of 
his expatriation as if speaking from 
beyond the grave. “This day belongs 
to the ‘100 per centers,’ the new-rich 
Texans, the Madison Avenue boys, 
the professional patriots, the organ- 
ization men, the hard-eyed herds- 
men of political yahoos, the dogs that 
eat dogs.” 

Perhaps. But it says something 
that not long ago, at a very informal 
New York club, when Matthews ap- 
proached a luncheon group of pre- 
sent and former Time men, they rose 
{oa man. 
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The ‘Final Solution’? 


Commandant of Auschwitz. 
By Rudolf Hoess. 
World. 285 pp. $4.50. 


On Aprit 5, 1946, Rudolf Franz 
Ferdinand Hoess, former comman- 
dant of Auschwitz (Oswiecim), de- 
clared in an affidavit for the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg that while he had commanded 
the concentration camp “at least 2.5 
million victims were executed and 
exterminated there by gassing and 
burning.” Most of these, he admitted, 
were Jews. After his testimony at 
Nuremberg, Hoess was turned over 
to Polish authorities, who tried him 
in Warsaw in March 1947. He was 
condemned to death and executed in 
April 1947, 

Awaiting trial in a Polish prison, 
he wrote his autobiography. At that 
time he said that his original total 
of 2.5 million gassed was far too 
high and had been based on esti- 
mates by Karl Eichmann, head of the 
Gestapo section concerned with the 
“final solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem.” Gerald Reitlinger (author of 
The Final Solution) estimated that 
a little less than a million were killed 
at Auschwitz. A Soviet State Com- 
mission concluded that not less than 
4 million people were put to death. 
We shall never know whether Hoess, 
in his original claim, was merely re- 
peating Eichmann’s boast of having 
achieved the “final solution.” 

Reared in a rigidly Catholic and 
authoritarian home, 
never relate to people—parents, sis- 
ters, schoolmates, women, adult 
friends. In 1916, at the age of 16, 
he enlisted in the Army; when the 
war was over he joined the Freikorps, 
volunteer fighting units of ex-soldiers, 
at first semi-legal and later illegal. 
In 1922, when he joined the Nazi 
party, Hoess and others kidnapped 
and murdered a man they claimed 
was a German traitor. A year later 
Hoess was arrested and convicted. 

He spent over five years of a 10- 


Hoess_ could 


Reviewed by Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“Menorah Journal” 


year term in solitary confinement in 
a Prussian prison and was released 
in 1929 under an amnesty for politi- 
cal prisoners. He joined a Nazi farm 
organization and in 1933 applied to 
the SS; shortly thereafter Himmler 
appointed him to service at Dachau 
on the ground that Hoess’ prison ex- 
perience qualified him professionally. 
From then on, Hoess rose in the SS’s 
concentration camp administration, 
until he became commandant at 
Auschwitz in 1941. 

Hoess had no questions about his 
role at Auschwitz: “If the Fiihrer 
had himself given the order for the 
‘final solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion,’ then, for a veteran National 
Socialist and even more so for an 
SS officer, there could be no question 
of considering _ its ‘The 
Fiihrer commands, we follow’ was 


merits. 


never a mere phrase or slogan. It was 
meant in bitter earnest.” 
This unquestioning, 
obedience to super-authoritarian per- 
sons and institutions was only one 
aspect of Hoess’ sick personality. 
G. M. Gilbert, an American prison 
psychologist who examined, ques- 


unswerving 


tioned and tested Hoess during the 
Nuremberg trials, described him in 
The Psychology of Dictatorship as 
“the insensitive, unthinking schizoid 
with the burnt-out superego, accept- 
ing the ideology uncritically and 
mechanically following the course of 
least resistance in a_ psychopathic 
society.” 

Hoess wrote that SS officers and 
Nazi dignitaries used to come to 
Auschwitz to see for themselves the 
process. After ob- 
serving the executions and the re- 


extermination 


moval and burning of the bodies. 
visitors repeatedly asked how Hoess 
and his men could keep watching 
these “My invariable 
answer,” Hoess explained, “was that 


operations. 
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the iron determination with which 
we must carry out Hitler’s orders 
could only be obtained by a stifling 
of all human emotions.” 

But seeing Hoess 
an apathetic, withdrawn psychopath 
does not really explain his role in 
Nazi Germany. It is not particularly 
noteworthy that some schizoids were 
Nazis or that Nazis were 
schizoids or paranoids. We are not 
any nearer understanding a society 
that gave these madmen, whether 
little cogs—as Hoess considered him- 
self—or leaders, the authority to de- 
termine the fate of millions. Mental 
disease in individuals is sometimes 
comprehensible, but not the insanity 
that sweeps a whole people. 

In Nuremberg Diary Gilbert re- 


revealed as 


some 


corded the the 
Nuremberg defendants in the lunch 
recess following Hoess’s testimony. 
At first there was depressed silence. 
Then Hans Frank, Hitler’s lawyer 
and the notorious governor of Nazi- 
occupied Poland, said: “That was 
the low point of the entire trial—to 
hear a man say out of his own 
mouth that he exterminated 2.5 mil- 
lion people in cold blood. That is 
something that people will talk about 
for a thousand years.” It was for 
Frank a moment of terrifying realiza- 
tion that brought about his con- 
fession of guilt. 

But there was no such moment for 
Hoess. He concluded his autobiogra- 
phy in the same schizoid vein in 


which he had lived his life: “Let the 


conversation of 





public continue to regard me as the 
bloodthirsty beast, the cruel sadist 
and the mass murderer; for the 
masses could never imagine the com. 
mandant of Auschwitz in any other 
light. They could not understand that 
he, too, had a heart and that he was 
not evil.” 

A guilt-laden outcry might have 
given Hoess a touch of humannes, 
But there was no such cry—not from 
Hoess, his superiors or underlings, 
Nor has there been any significant 
spontaneous admission of guilt or 
plea for forgiveness by the Germans, 
Little wonder, then, that in 1960 
swastikas which might merely be the 
doodles of malicious mischief-makers 
should have awakened world-wide 
anxiety. 





India: Dilemmas of Power Politics 


New Patterns of Democracy in India. 
By Vera Micheles Dean. 
Harvard. 226 pp. $4.75. 


SURROUNDED BY states which are 
ruled by various forms of author- 
itarianism—from the monolithic to- 
talitarianism of Communist China to 
the relatively mild military regimes 
of Burma and Pakistan—and beset 
with what seem to be all the tribula- 
tions of mankind, India is making a 
significant effort to make indepen- 
dence meaningful. The outcome of 
this great experiment cannot yet be 
foreseen; predictions range from the 
most gloomy to the most optimistic. 
But it seems fairly certain that if 
India cannot find some means of deal- 
ing with its great human and political 
problems in a generally democratic 
way, the prospects for freedom in the 
world are dim indeed. 

Some knowledge and understand- 
ing of both India’s past and present 
is essential for anyone interested in 
India’s future. Such an introduction, 
one set against the background of 
the past and the current world en- 
vironment, is provided in a new 
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The Diplomacy of India. 
By Ross N. Berkes and M. S. Bedi. 
Stanford. 221 pp. $5.09. 


book by Vera Micheles Dean, a com- 
petent student of world affairs who 
for several years has followed de- 
velopments in India with intense and 
sympathetic interest. 

In 10 clear, concise chapters Mrs. 
Dean shows how independent India 
came into being by “peaceful revolu- 
tion” and what new patterns have 
emerged since then. Necessarily, her 
treatment is highly selective. Her dis- 
cussion of the community develop- 
ment program and the hazards arising 
from “the dangerous unbalance in the 
ratio between food and population” 
is particularly good. Less satisfactory 
in her analysis of the prospects for 
democracy in India. She finds that 
“both the Hindu majority and the 
Moslem minority . . . have long 
possessed the ingredients of democ- 
racy,” and that India is “a genuine 
democracy functioning under non- 
Western conditions.” 

Unfortunately, India’s prospects 
for survival as a democratic state are 


Reviewed by Norman D. Palmer 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of Pennsylvania 


much bleaker than that. Progress to 
date has been remarkable in light of 
the resources available, but tragically 
inadequate in terms of the needs of 
the large and growing population, 


lowest in the world. As Michael 
Brecher has so ably perceived, “the 
crucial fact is that democratic proc- 


esses are not yet rooted in Indian § 


soil.” 


Arnold Toynbee has stated that of § 


the five surviving civilizations, the 
Hindu is the most alien to the “West 
ern Christian” civilization. He ha 
called attention to the historical irony 


of the meeting, if not the mingling j 


in the Indian subcontinent of Wes 
ern Christian, Islamic and Hindu 
civilizations. In India the Westem 
impact on Asia was the most int: 
mate, and probably the most disturb 
ing. Mrs. Dean believes that India 
achieved “‘a synthesis, unique in mod: 
ern history, of West and East —@ 
Anglo-Asian synthesis.” She also te 
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fers to “the remarkable affinity be- 
tween the ideas and attitudes of the 
English and the Indian peoples.” In 
light of the penetrating analyses of 
Toynbee, Percival Spear and others, 
it is surprising that she raises no 
question about the extent to which 
an “Anglo-Asian synthesis” was ac- 
tually achieved; it is even more sur- 
prising that she overlooks the pro- 
found differences between Hindu and 
Western attitudes. 

The book throws little light into 
the depths of Indian life. It has a 
tantalizing impersonal quality; India 
is, after all, the land of Nehru and 
some 400,000,000 other human be- 
ings. For the human side of the story 
one must turn to other volumes. 

The chapter on “New Patterns of 
Diplomacy” is notable for the clear 
analyses of Indo-Pakistan relations, 
the nature of Indian “neutralism,” 
and the “sharp reassessment of In- 
dia’s foreign policy . . . precipitated 
by the March 1959 events in Tibet.” 
While it is true that, officially speak- 
ing, “India had no foreign policy of 
its own” prior to independence, Mrs. 
Dean might have pointed out that, 
even under the British, many Indians 
had experience in foreign affairs and 
international activities and that the 
Indian National Congress, for more 
than two decades prior to 1947, had a 
kind of foreign policy of its own, with 
Nehru in the role of unofficial foreign 
minister. India’s involvment in “the 
dilemmas of power politics” may be 
“a direct result of its as yet wnad- 


 justed relations with Pakistan,” but 


itis surely, in a more basic sense, a 
result of many other factors in the 
present world situation. There may 
be a few grains of truth in the as- 
sertion that “what happened in Tibet 
stirred Asians far more than events in 
Hungary, because the Hungarian re- 
volt was regarded as a struggle be- 
tween two white peoples,” but this is 
@ extraordinary and rather ill-ad- 
vised way to attempt to explain a 
phenomenon that has more direct and 
more obvious causes. 

A brief chapter on India’s foreign 
Policy can hardly do justice to India’s 
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role in the international community. 
Hence the proper approach to the 
study of any major phase of In- 
dia’s foreign policy is the kind of 
comprehensive review of the current 
in India which Mrs. 
essays; but, in addition, more de- 
tailed studies are needed of specific 
phases of foreign policy. The volume 
on Indian foreign policy in the Uni- 
ted Nations by Berkes and Bedi is a 
good example of a more specialized 
study which requires a broader back- 
ground of the kind which Mrs. Dean 
provides. 

The Berkes-Bedi study is based al- 
most wholly on UN records, espe- 
cially the Official Records of the 
General Assembly. A product of li- 
brary research, not of field investiga- 
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tion, it is within its limits a useful 
volume. The authors find that In- 
dia’s policies in the United Nations 
have generally been shaped by “the 
dictates of the climate of war thesis,” 
“the particularization of general sub- 
jects” and “a monolithic preoccupa- 
tion with nurturing the environment 
of negotiations.” Yet they also detect 
some interesting changes in India’s 
attitudes: from the position of a “de- 
tached, nonpartisan mediator to en- 
tering the lists as a party to the is- 
sues,” reflected most clearly in India’s 
position on disarmament questions 
(“On disarmament questions, there is 
a new India”) ; “a growing cautious- 
ness on colonial issues”; and some 
evidence that “the Indian leaders 
themselves have begun to realize that 
they must take more firmly in hand 
the strategies of a Power with general 
responsibilities, as well as those of a 
Power with particular interests.” 
Inevitably the Berkes-Bedi volume 
will be compared with a book on the 
same topic published a few months 
ago prepared by the staff of the In- 
dian School of International Studies 
and the Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs, with the assistance of a dis- 
tinguished study group set up by the 
Council. The Indian volume touches 
on more issues in which India is con- 
cerned in the UN, and it is naturally 
less critical of India’s role than the 


Berkes-Bedi study. The two volumes 
supplement each other admirably. In- 
cidentally, the Indian report gives a 
fair amount of attention to the Kash- 
mir question in the UN, which is 
strangely neglected by Berkes and 
Bedi. 

The great questions of the future 
for India relate to its prospects for 
survival as a nation and for dealing 
with the basic problems of existence 
for one-seventh of the people of the 
world. The United Nations, of 
course, is deeply concerned with such 
problems, but India’s future will be 
shaped more directly by conditions 
inside the country and by the general 
course of world events than by the 
activities of any international or- 
ganization. Mrs. Dean suggests that 
the crucial question is “whether the 
eventual choice in India will be de- 
mocracy or communism.” This is a 
common way of posing the question, 
at least in the Western world; but it 
is a most unfortunate and probably a 
most misleading phraseology. It has 
little meaning in the Indian environ- 
ment, and suggests a stark choice 
which is probably not a real choice at 
all. Communism is a genuine threat 
in India, as it is throughout the 
world; but it is only one of the many 
perils with which the Indian people 
are confronted in their struggle to 
achieve more tolerable living condi- 
tions. As Mrs. Dean points out, India 
is also faced with “the danger of dis- 
unity leading to disintegration which 
proved so ruinous in the country’s 
past history” and with the danger of 
the “usurpation of overweening power 
by authoritarian leaders or groups.” 
She realizes that India has “‘no easy 
task,” but she believes that “the 
omens for the future are on the whole 
favorable.” Let us hope her optimism 
proves to be justified. Apologists of 
authoritarian trends in the newer na- 
tions of the world should give heed 
to her timely reminder that “in a 
newly developing country even a 
modest measure of growing democ- 
racy represents a resounding victory 
over the temptations of totalitarian- 
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SHIPLEY 


Henry IV, Part Two. By William Shake- 
speare. Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Pre- 
sented by and at the Phoenix Theater. 

A Second String. By Lucienne Hill, 
from a novel by Colette. Directed by Ray- 
mond Gerome. Presented by Leonard 
Sillman and Carroll and Harris Master- 
son. At the Eugene O’Neill Theater. 

Duel of Angels. (Pour Lucréce, by Jean 
Giraudoux.) Adapted by Christopher Fry. 
Directed by Robert Helpmann. Presented 
by Roger L. Stevens and S. Hurok. At the 
Helen Hayes Theater. 

Bye Bye Birdie. Book by Michael 
Stewart. Music by Charles Strouse. Lyrics 
by Lee Adams. Directed by Gower 
Champion. Presented by Edward Padula. 
At the Martin Beck Theater. 

From A to Z. A musical by many hands, 
with Hermione Gingold. Presented by Car- 
roll and Harris Masterson. At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


SURGE OF spring openings en- 
A forces brevity. Henry IV, Part 
Two, in repertory with Part One, 
makes the present offering one of the 
Phoenix’ best. Outstanding is the 
scene where the dying King Henry 
(Fritz Weaver) begins to understand 
his son, Prince Hal (Edwin Sherin), 
after the Prince has tried on the 
crown: “OQ polished perturbation! 
golden care!” The comedy is en- 
gaging: Eric Berry as_ Falstaff, 
Gerry Jedd as a quaintly tender 
Dame Quickly, Patricia Falkenhain 
as a robustious Doll Tearsheet and 
John Heffernan a find as the senile 





Shallow. Shakespeare’s canvas is 
broad and vivid. 
COMING 
SPRING BOOK ISSUE 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Surge of 
Spring Openings 


A good cast can do little with the 
outdated pattern of A Second String, 
Colette’s second chance on Broad- 
way this season. Jean Pierre Aumont 
is not convincing either as a great 
playwright or as a great lover. That 
his wife and his secretary-mistress 
agree to share him, in the moments 
he spares from younger amours, may 
satisfy them, but hardly rouses the 
audience. 

A good cast, on the other hand, 
gives spirit and life to the Jean 
Giraudoux-Christopher Fry parable, 
Duel of Angels. When I read this 
battle of Vice and Virtue—rather, of 
human frailty and prudish purity— 
I thought it over-talky and abstract. 
Vivien Leigh, Mary Ure, Ludi Claire 
and their company make the charac- 
ters live and give a not wholly con- 
sistent but tense drive to the story. 
Paola, wife of the town’s new justice, 
in 1868 in Aix, is one of what Burns 
calls the unco’ guid, the uncom- 
fortably virtuous. By refusing to 
speak even to the husband of a 
woman she thinks unfaithful, Paola 
precipitates a town tragedy, which 
recoils upon her. The bitter wife ar- 
ranges a trap and the drugged Paola 
thinks she has been ravished. Too 
late she finds she is still “pure”: 
“What a disaster to lie down a martyr 
and rise a virgin!” Like the Roman 
Lucrece, Paola dies to vindicate Vir- 
tue. 

Duel of Angels is given a stately, 
stylized production by Robert Help- 
mann in his first directing assign- 
ment. It sustains Giraudoux’s reputa- 
tion as the contemporary French 
playwright to whom Broadway is 
most receptive. 





The screaming and swooning of 
Elvis Presley fans may concern the 
parent and sociologist, jut hardly 
makes an amusing musical. Nor js 
Chita Rivera, the lively dancer oj § } 
West Side Story, enough of a singer 
and personality to carry an evening, Bp 
Bye Bye Birdie may stress the firg § b 
words. The Birdie is Birdie Gordon, — & 
the teenagers’ joy, who goes to the 
town of Sweet Apple to kiss goodbye 
the lucky lass chosen by lot for his § 
embrace, before he leaves for the — a 
Army. ™ 

The play has two effective dance 
numbers. In one, the girl imagine 
how she would kill her roving lover: Fo 
firing squad, guillotine—with a bow § f 
to Dickens—common rope and knife, § 
In the other, she seeks forgetfulness 
by invading a meeting of the local ¢ 
Shriners, which she mistakes for, and 4, 
turns into, a wild stag party. But two 


dances do not make a musical. " 
Hermione Gingold ranges through : 
0 





the whole alphabet with more suc- 
cess. Rather cockily she begins by 
singing of many sorts of gold, con. 
cluding: “Thick gold and thin gold, 
the best gold is—Gingold.” Her mo-§ 
bile face helps make her a merry 
mimic and a truly funny comedienne. 
She has wisely gathered a group of 
gay and graceful young folk. who are 
funny or charming in_ skits ani] 















monologues, and in dances—from the ' 
old “time step” with high hat and 
black cane to ballet and an w 
roarious burlesque of the Russian 
folk dancers recently in our land. 
High point of the evening is the) 
lengthier burlesque of The Sound of 
Music in The Sound of Schmali: 
with Miss Gingold superbly gauche 
as Mary Martin taming the Klaptrap 
family of singers. This is in the goo! 
tradition, now almost forgotten, 
the Weber and Field travesties, whet, 
for an example, Clyde Fitch’s hit The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine was it 
mediately followed by The Stickines 
of Gelatine—and the burlesque oftet 
outlasted the original. Hermiot 
Gingold’s From A to Z is not literally 
all of one quality, but it is an @ 
livening alphabet of fun. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





YOUTH AND CULTURE 


In your April 25 issue, Sir Hugh Taylor 
places upon the youth of America the responsi- 
bility for undertaking the kind of education 
that would enable it to embark upon a “Cul- 
tural Marshall Plan.” Toward that end, he 
advocates that college students make many sac- 
rifices, including the postponement of marriage. 
He believes that married students place an 


additional financial burden on _ universities 
which is causually related to low teacher 
salaries. 


This exhortation is bemusedly “academic” 
and improper. (Presumably, student continence 
or intercourse out of wedlock is to be pre- 
ferred to the professorial distaste for the “sacri- 
fice” required to organize an effective teachers 
union.) It is also irrelevant to Taylor’s more 
important and valid thesis—the need for a 
Government program to channel American stu- 
dent energies toward employment abroad. 

As a founder of the International Develop- 
ment Placement Association, I can testify that 
there is no dearth of students willing and able 
to participate in the economic and _ cultural 
development of newly independent countries. 
They are willing to do so. moreover, at the wage 
levels that prevail in those countries. Further- 
more, our several hundred applicants, two 
dozen of whom were successfully placed, did 
not regard themselves as making a “sacrifice,” 
but rather as participants in a bold and in- 
spiring venture. Morally backed by prominent 


liberals, the IDPA failed in 1956 solely from . 


a lack of funds to process applicants. 

Corroborative evidence as to the willingness 
of American students to participate in this kind 
of enterprise is seen in the fact that applicants 
for Friends’ Work Camp projects are consist- 
ently oversubscribed. 

While these and other private agencies have 
done creditable work in attempting to trans- 
plant Western ideals of brotherhood and democ- 
tacy, and in enabling participants to learn from 
their neighbors, their effectiveness is restricted 
by limited financial resources. As perceived by 
Taylor on other grounds, the scope of the prob- 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


lem requires Government subsidy and direct 
participation. 

On January 4, 1960, a concrete step in that 
direction was taken by Congressman Henry S. 
Reuss (D-Wis.) who introduced a bill that 
would study the feasibility of establishing a 
Point Four Youth Corps. No action has yet 
been taken on this bill which now reposes in 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. In- 
terested readers might write to Representative 
Thomas Morgan, the chairman of that com- 
mittee. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IMPERIALISM 


Raphael Abramovitch (NL, April 18) ap- 
parently believes there is more inherent drive 
toward war in capitalism than in socialism 
(provided it is democratic). This old stock 
Marxist claim has not been proven. The current 
Harvard Business Review contains an article— 
“Who Are the Economic Imperialists Now?”— 
by E. M. Winslow which gives thumb-nail 
sketches of some of the arguments that “capi- 
talism” is inherently “imperialistic,” and shows 
that they are nonsensical. 

There is no such thing as capitalist imperial- 
ism per se, or Communist (or socialist) im- 
perialism per se. One system is as capable of 
using its economic power for imperialist ends 
as another. The subjects of war and imperialism 
belong not in economics but in sociology. 
Washington, D.C. Siwney Koretz 


ALBERT C. ETTINGER 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & N. Africa, A 
different trip—for the young in spirit 
whe don’t want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequola, Box L 
Pasadena, California 














effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


liability. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families, Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


$2,606,000 











SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS ... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
LeapeER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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A DISSENT Conlisnnie: 


Held under the auspices of the: 
POST-WAR WORLD COUNCIL 


ISRAEL 
AND EUROPE 
The trip you've been 


dreaming of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 





| IS A PROSPEROUS COMMUNISM POSSIBLE? 


A discussion of the New Russia—Speakers: 


Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 


covering Amsterdam, Paris and 
Israel—returning by plane 


July 21— _ LEWIS COSER RICHARD LOWENTHAL 


. NORMAN THOMAS 
First Class Hotels, Meals, 


Sightseeing, Tips, etc. 


$1162 | Saturday, May 14, | p.m. 





Carnegie Endowment International 

Center—345 East 46 Street 18 D 
(near UN building) New York City | ; 
Ir 


11 day extension to Rome, Lu- 
cerne and London—$200 (all 
inclusive) or 


15 day extension to Athens, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Fjord coun- 
try—$425 (all inclusive) 


Phone ORegon 4-3400 or 


| Admission: One dollar 
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The Workmen's Circle NL pkive ‘eas “TAVIOR SUDDENLY 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
y East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2 

PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT Katherinn Mosigomery 

TRIP TO ISRAEL AND EUROPE. HEPBURN CLIFT SUMMER 
& — 





























MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
1 child in 10 For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief | 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 
we have more research, 


clinics, and psychi- Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
atrists to cut this easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
terrible toll! America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 








. born each year, 
may some day be a 
mental patient! 


UNLESS... 








AN Buy the Economy 79c Size 
| Jot Save as much as 4l1c 








Also available in 37¢c and 15c sizes. 


Give! When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 
ive: 


Mental Health EX-LAX 


Campaign THE CH OCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Dreams need some help. Saving with U.S. Savings 
Bonds is a good way to turn a dream into reality. 
The Payroll Savings Plan makes saving auto- 
matic. It doesn’t let you forget—doesn’t let 
you dribble it away. 
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Peace is what makes money worth having. Money buys a 
me, tools, toys—a good life in a world of peace. 
© peace away and what do you have? The un- 
= answer to that question is why many people 
Yy Bonds. 





Government Pay You 


for saving for something you want 










Let the 


An installment plan that pays you interest 
sounds surprising, doesn’t it? That’s what 
happens when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They now pay you 334% compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity. With this 
new rate, $3 becomes $4 fourteen months 
faster than before —in just 7 years, 9 months. 
Make your dreams come true, faster than 
ever, with U.S. Savings Bonds. 


ADVANTAGES WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


e You can save automatically with the Payroll 
Savings Plan ¢ You now earn 334% interest to 
maturity ¢ You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee ¢® Your money 
can’t be lost or stolen © You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you want it 
e You save more than money —you help your 
Government pay for peace ¢ Buy Bonds where 
you work or bank. 

















NOW every Savings Bond you own —old 
or new—earns 44% more than ever before. 














RY #, You save more than money 
{A} with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 











Collecting pictures 
of Presidents ves 
for fun and profit ond 


A different U.S. President 
appears on each Bond 
denomination— George 









Washington on the $25 

Bond (cost, $18.75); 

Grover Cleveland on the 

$100 Bond (cost, $75). 

Seriously, you’ll be glad 

— collecting as many 
onds as you can. 

























TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 





OPENS MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND 
Friday, May 27 through Monday, May 30 





THREE JUNE FESTIVALS 


Andre EGLEVSKY * * * Melissa HAYDEN * * * EGLEVSKY 
FESTIVAL BALLET * * * CURTIS STRING QUARTET * * * Dave 
BRUBECK * * * Carmen McRAE * * * MINNS and JAMES 


ALL SPORTS FESTIVAL WEEKEND 
FRIDAY — JUNE 10 — SUNDAY — JUNE 12 


Informal competition—with the emphasis on fun. Prizes to 
participants—win, lose or draw. Fun for both players and sf 
tators. Square Dancing—plus the usual entertainment. 


NINTH ANNUAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC and BALLET FESTIVAL 


THURSDAY — JUNE 16 — SUNDAY — JUNE 19 


Featuring: Five concerts by the Curtis String Quartet 
and Assisting Artists—and the Andre Eglevsky Ballet 
with Melissa Hayden. 


anore ecivsky #9 “gM SECOND EDITION 
| ay 6 TAMIMENT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY — JUNE 24 — SUNDAY — JUNE 26 


ae Featuring: Dave Brubeck Quartet * * * Paul Desmond * , 
MELISSA HAYDEN Carmen McRae and trio * * * Minns and James, jazz dance 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos is an American-plan summer resort 
the perimeter of a mile-long spring-fed lake. Rates include ev " 
thing—no extra charge for Festival programs. ; 


CARMEN McRAE 
Write for Rates and Illustrated Brochure 


TAMIMENT- in - the - POCONOS 


y New York Office: 7-9 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 4 
DAVE BRUBECK — ALgonquin 5-7333 








